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regular grade called BP ; a premium petrol 
called BP Super; and, in the United 
Kingdom only, an entirely new petrol, BP 
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REVIEW 


Episodes of the Month 


WHO ARE THE ESCAPISTS? 


AST month we attempted to give an 

outline of the Suez affair up to the end 
of the first London Conference. We 
pointed out that the crisis had been precipi- 
tated by the Anglo-American withdrawal 
of Aswan aid, at the precise moment when, 
as Mr. Selwyn Lloyd himself admitted in 
Parliament, there was “a welcome 
improvement in the tone adopted by the 
Press and radio in Egypt towards this 
country”. We deplored the manifest 
failure of Western statesmen and _ their 
advisers to appreciate that such an action 
on their part was bound to provoke a 
reprisal. We criticized the way in which 
invitations to the first London Conference 
were sent out—by the Western “ Big 
Three”, unaccompanied by any repre- 
sentative of Eastern nationalism—and we 
expressed regret that a majority of the 22 
nations supported the American rather 
than the Indian plan. We were at pains to 
suggest that discussion about who should 
control the Canal was academic, because 
in fact Egypt is bound to control a water- 
way which passes through her territory ; 
on the other hand she has more than any 
nation to lose if the Canal is blocked 
through inefficiency, or if traffic through 
the Canal is substantially reduced. Sir 
Anthony Eden, with his insistence on inter- 
national control, seemed to us to be ignor- 
ing this vital consideration, and to be 
denying himself freedom of manceuvre ; 
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while his personal attack on Nasser, in his 
August 8th broadcast, could only be justi- 
fied on the assumption that he did not want 
a settlement. It also appeared to us that 
he was giving to military precautions, 
which were reasonable enough in them- 
selves, a menacing and jingoistic aspect 
quite out of keeping with the situation. If 
force is to be used it should be used swiftly 
and legitimately—as it could and should 
have been used on several occasions 
against Hitler. In the present crisis, how- 
ever, any violent act against Egypt, except 
in defence of our own nationals or in the 
event of territorial aggression by Egypt, 
would mean that we should have to 
conquer and hold down most of the 
Middle East, with only the French for 
certain to help us and in the face of almost 
unanimous world opinion ; and that in- 
stead of being hailed as the champions of 
law and order, we should ourselves be 
branded as aggressors. 

These were our views a month ago and 
they have not changed. On the contrary 
what has happened since has only served to 
to illustrate and confirm what we said. The 
Menzies mission was, as we expected, a 
fiasco. The semi-official bombast about 
landing an expeditionary force in Egypt, 
asserting our rights, overthrowing Nasser, 
etc., has been silenced by the obvious and 
declared unwillingness of every other 
nation except France to support us in such 
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an enterprise. The Prime Minister has 
admitted, in a roundabout way, that he will 
not try to impose a solution by force. But 
much harm has already been done to our 
reputation—damage more serious in the 
long run than any material inconveniences 
resulting from the crisis. Great Britain has 
been made to seem petty and petulant—a 
distressed gentlewoman, selfishly preoccu- 
pied with her own problems, over- 
conscious of her dignity, and unable to 
adapt herself to the realities of life. The 
Times (which may, understandably, be 
obsessed by the memory of its own 
appeasement record in the nineteen- 
thirties) has been suggesting that those who 
are not prepared to bluster about Suez are 
escapists. But in fact it is the blusterers 
themselves who are the escapists. Like the 
advocates of obsolete methods of warfare, 
their conception of diplomacy is dominated 
by ideas and experiences which are no 
longer relevant. They are the victims of a 
kind of Maginot complex : their minds are 
focussed not upon the present diplomatic 
“war”, but upon the last, when the 
circumstances were different. 

This Review has never stood for weak 
policies, either at home or abroad. Earlier 
this year we were protesting against the 
irresponsible remarks which Sir Anthony 
Eden had allowed himself to make about 
National Service, and when the Labour 
Party came out with its proposal to end 
the call-up our indignation knew no 
bounds. We have consistently opposed the 
diplomatic appeasement of Western Ger- 
many (which among other things has 
taught the Egyptians how to make capital 
out of the Cold War), and although we are 
in favour of negotiating with Nasser about 
Suez, rather than presenting him with 
ultimatums, we should certainly not be 
content with any solution which left the 
future of the Canal in serious doubt, or 
which left Nasser free to become the 
master of the Middle East. At the same 
time we are deeply convinced that our true 
greatness in the modern world is moral, 
not physical, and that we are only a first- 
rate Power if and when we act in close 
accord with our partners in the Common- 
wealth. Thanks to the folly of our escapists 
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—Little Englanders at heart, in spite of all 
their big talk—we have failed to do so 
during the present crisis. 

We welcome a comparison of our record 
over the years with that of The Times, for 


instance, or the Beaverbrook Press. It is | 
always the lapsed Communists who are the | 
most strident and unbalanced in their | 
denunciation of Communism: equally it | 
is the lapsed appeasers who are the most | 


anxious to impress the public with their 
patriotic toughness. This Review, as its 
name implies, yields to none in its devo- 
tion to the national interest and the 
national honour, but in our opinion these 
two causes can best be served by the main- 
tenance of Britain’s good name in the 
world. 


Eden’s Motives 


The Prime Minister has in recent weeks 
been the subject of much ill-considered 
abuse and much undeserved praise. By 
many Socialists he has been represented as 
a warmonger, which in general he most 
certainly is not ; his most clearly discern- 
ible principles have always been his hatred 
of war and his love of peace. Though he 
cannot be said to have contributed much 
before the War, his performance as Sir 
Winston Churchill’s lieutenant between 
1951 and 1955 was one of almost unbroken 
success ; he restored to international affairs 
the technique of secret and unprejudiced 
negotiation which had almost been for- 
gotten. 

Why, then, has he chosen in this crisis 
to strike Palmerstonian attitudes? Why 
has he reverted to a form of diplomacy 
which, as an American commentator has 
said, was on the whole eschewed by Great 
Britain even in the days of her physical 
supremacy? The answer probably lies in 
his character. With all his virtues, he is 
unfortunately a prey to vanity ; he tends to 
lose his sense of proportion when his 
amour-propre is touched. Nasser has made 
a fool of him, and he may therefore be 
animated by a deep and overmastering 
desire to unseat Nasser. This would ex- 
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plain his personal attack on the Egyptian 
President and his ambiguous attitude to- 
wards the use of force. The same element 
of personal pique was evident in his deal- 
ings with Mussolini, which led to his 
resigning in 1938 on what still appears to 
have been a side-issue, and his relations 
with Marshal Papagos, which are a factor 
not to be ignored in the Cyprus tragedy. 

We must hope that, with the passage of 
time and under the influence of other 
nations—above all, perhaps, under the in- 
fluence of his own Party, in which the 
‘* gunboat” school, though vocal, is defi- 
nitely not predominant (any more than the 
pacifists in the Labour Party)—the Prime 
Minister will regain his better nature and 
his true sense of values. Already there are 
some encouraging signs, but we have felt 
it necessary meanwhile to analyse this 
aspect of the problem with brutal frank- 
ness. 


Debate in Parliament 


Soon after the Menzies Committee-men 
had decided it was useless to press their 
demands upon Nasser, Parliament 
reassembled for a special session and the 
Suez crisis was debated for two days. An 
Opposition amendment implying censure 
of the Government was rejected on a 
straight party vote in the Commons, with 
the Liberals, however, supporting the 
Government. Mr. Gaitskell made two good 
speeches, but he threw away the oppor- 
tunity of scoring a big political hit at the 
end of the debate, when the Prime Minister 
said that if Egypt were in default under the 
1888 Convention the case would be taken 
to the Security Council. This was the 
statement for which the Opposition had 
ostensibly been craving, and the fact that 
it was made at the very end of the second 
day, just before the Prime Minister sat 
down, and seemingly in response to 
pressure from Mr. Gaitskell, would have 
enabled the Socialist leader to withdraw 
his amendment and by so doing at one and 
the same time to embarrass the Govern- 
ment and serve the cause of national 
unity. If he had had the sense to do this 
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MR. MENZIES SAYS GOOD-BYE TO PRESIDENT 
NASSER AFTER THEIR FRUITLESS TALKS. 


the effect produced would, as it happens, 
have been unfair to the Prime Minister, 
whose remark about the Security Council 
was, so far as we can gather, not extracted 
from him on the spur of the moment, but 
was an integral part of his prepared 
speech. It would indeed have been better 
if he had made this statement much earlier, 
but until Mr. Dulles declared that the 
Americans had no intention of shooting 
their way through the Canal Sir Anthony 
may have hoped that he could avoid a 
humiliating climb-down from his original 
position. 

Another factor which is more likely to 
have influenced him than anything Mr. 
Gaitskell could have said was the remark- 
able speech by Sir Lionel Heald early on 
the second day, and Lord McNair’s 
weighty contribution in the House of 
Lords the day before. These two speeches 
stressed the legal limitations upon the use 
of force, and Sir Lionel Heald in particular 
expressed with a fine blend of firmness and 
loyalty the feelings of moderate Tory back- 
benchers. The Party has reason to be 
grateful to him for his timely intervention. 
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Users’ Association 


In his speech at the beginning of the 
debate the Prime Minister announced to 
Parliament and the world the plan—or 
rather, the idea—hastily concocted be- 
tween the Governments of Britain, France 
and the United States, for an Association 
of Suez Canal Users, which would, in 
theory, employ its own pilots, collect its 
own dues and make payments to the 
Egyptian Government for certain neces- 
sary services. The question at once arose : 
what would happen if a User ship was 
denied admittance to the Canal by the 
Egyptian authority? From the Prime 
Minister’s first speech it was hard to resist 
the impression that this might be taken as 
a casus belli, though later he said that 
Egypt would then be presumed to have 
violated the 1888 Convention and would 
be arraigned at the United Nations. Mean- 
while Mr. Dulles had stated, in effect, that 
the purpose of the Users’ Association was 
to boycott the Canal: if American ships 
were denied admittance to the Canal they 
would be re-routed round the Cape. 

It was clearly of the first importance 
that the Users’ Association project should 
be defined with more precision, and that 
its potential membership should be deter- 
mined. Another Conference was therefore 
held in London, at which the 18 Powers 
supporting the Dulles—Menzies proposals 
were represented. This Conference 
demonstrated that the Users’ Association, 
though of value for long-term purposes— 
especially for the investigation of alterna- 
tive routes, construction of new pipe-lines, 
etc.—was virtually useless as an immedi- 
ate practical step. For one thing, the Gov- 
ernments of free countries cannot, with- 
out assuming dictatorial powers, compel 
private ship-owners to send their ships by 
one route rather than by another, or to pay 
dues to one authority rather than to 
another. If they are lucky, they may be 
able to secure a measure of co-operation, 
but they cannot take this for granted and 
it will at best be only partially effective. 
Moreover it was apparent at the Confer- 
ence that many nations—including the 
Scandinavian countries, which have large 
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merchant navies—felt that the Suez dis- 
pute should be referred without further 
delay to the United Nations. And, most 
significantly, Pakistan refused to join the 
Users’ Association. Disagreements being 
so profound, it is a tribute to the ingenuity 
of Mr. Dulles that the second London Con- 
ference was saved from total and undis- 
guised failure. 

As we go to press the British and French 
Governments, reading the signs, have de- 
cided to take the Suez issue to the Security 
Council, before the Users’ Association is 
properly set up. This is a sensational volte- 
face on their part, but it is certainly the 
right decision. Meanwhile, Egypt must be 
feeling the effects of economic blockade. As 
we tried to explain last month, Egypt has 
more to lose than any other country from 
the interruption of normal traffic through 
the Canal. To Britain the Canal is not 
vital ; to Egypt it is much more nearly so, 
and the loss of skilled pilots, combined 
with the fact that more than half the dues 
are already being paid into blocked 
accounts, must be hitting that country very 
hard. This is not to say that Nasser will 
be unable to work the Canal or keep his 
people alive unless he comes to terms with 
the West ; with Russian help he and his 
régime should have no difficulty in surviv- 
ing for an indefinite period. But he cannot 
want to be in a state of mere survival, or to 
be dependent upon the Russians ; his aim 
is independence of the outside world and 
hegemony in the Middle East. 

On his side, therefore, a negotiated 
settlement would now be the best solution, 
and this may be achieved under the egis 
of the United Nations. The main obstacle, 
however, is still the attitude of the British 
and French Governments which, having 
foolishly committed themselves at the out- 
set an unrealistic and excessively rigid 
policy, cannot now abandon it, or even 
modify it, without a crippling loss of face. 
In our opinion they will have to endure this 
sooner or later—indeed they have already 
lost face by their decision to go to the 
U.N.—and the sooner they agree to negoti- 
ate, on roughly the lines suggested by 
India, the better for all concerned. 
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WILL THE TRAFFIC CEASE? SHIPS IN THE SUEZ CANAL BEFORE THE CRISIS. 


Forgotten Commonwealth 


No aspect of this whole affair has been 
more lamentable, or has attracted less 
notice, than the almost complete break- 
down in Commonwealth relations. Suez 
should have been a “ natural ”’ to bring the 
Commonwealth together in a united policy. 
Most Commonwealth countries are deeply 
interested in the Canal, and the Asian mem- 
bers are peculiarly well qualified to advise 
on how best to handle a tricky, under- 
developed, Oriental nation. 

But what in fact happened? Neither 
India nor Pakistan was called into con- 
sultation with the Western ‘‘ Big Three” 
when Nasser made his fateful pronounce- 
ment. In his broadcast of August 8th the 
Prime Minister spoke of the Common- 
wealth as though it were distinct from the 
United Kingdom, almost as though it were 
a mere excrescence or appendage. At the 
first London Conference the American 
plan was preferred to the Indian. Worse 
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still, Sir Anthony Eden’s statement in the 
House of Commons about the Users’ 
Association seems to have been made 
before other Commonwealth countries 
had been told of the project or their views 
sought. This is an intolerable insult to our 
closest friends and partners, and a betrayal 
of ‘the Commonwealth at a time when its 
collective wisdom and: solidarity were 
never more needed. If Lord Home (the 
Commonwealth Relations Secretary) knew 
about the Users’ Association before the 
Prime Minister spoke in Parliament, he 
should have insisted upon time fora careful 
exchange of views between members of 
the Commonwealth. If he did not know, 
he should have resigned in protest. 

How long will it be before we in this 
country realize that our greatness consists 
in belonging to a world-wide family? On 
our own we are no longer a completely 
first-rate Power, and the attempt to behave 
as though we were may lead us into 
thoroughly second-rate behaviour. But the 
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Commonwealth is potentially the greatest 
Power in the world—not perhaps in respect 
of crude strength, but in other more impor- 
tant ways. It is vital that this truth should 


be recognized by all its members. At the 


moment the Commonwealth’s meaning 
seems to be better understood in Delhi 
than in London. 


Additional Notes 


Trade Union Folly 


This year’s meeting of the Trade Union 
Congress at Brighton was a depressing 
affair. It is clear that new leaders have yet 
to emerge to take the place of Ernest Bevin 
and Arthur Deakin, who are sadly missed 
by the trade union movement. The ebul- 
lient Mr. Frank Cousins, who has taken 
over the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union and is setting a course well to the 
Left of his predecessors, was the hero of 
the hour, and delegates cheered his militant 
phrases without having the slightest idea 
what their long-term implications would 
be. Just in case anyone should be alarmed, 
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MR, FRANK COUSINS, GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE 
TRANSPORT AND GENERAL WORKERS’ UNION. 
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the new Chairman, Sir Thomas William- 
son, rushed to the microphone to assure 
the country that neither Mr. Cousins nor 
the Congress meant what they had said. 
Mr. Cousins’s comments on this remark- 
ably inept broadcast have still to be heard. 

More alarming than the action of the 
T.U.C. in rejecting the Chancellor’s plea 
for any kind of wage restraint, however, 
was the way in which it was done. Mr. 
Macmillan’s very reasonable request that 
he should be allowed to address the 
Congress in the same way that Labour 
Chancellors used to do was rejected with 
the contemptuous phrase—Mr. Cousins 
again—that they preferred to wait for a 
Labour Chancellor. In fact, the whole 
atmosphere resembled that of a wildly 
partisan political meeting, rather than the 
annual congress of a responsible public 
body. 

If the T.U.C., led by Mr. Cousins, really 
does intend to declare political war on the 
Government and force it out of office by 
industrial means, then the outlook for the 
country could hardly be more disastrous. 
There are indications, however, that Mr. 
Cousins may not be nearly so strong as he, 
and the general public, appear to think. 
The solid ballast of the trade union move- 
ment—men like Mr. Geddes and Sir Tom 
O’Brien—may have softer voices, but in 
the long run men of their type can have 
great influence. And perhaps the time has 
at last come when the rank and file of the 
trade unions will decide their own future. 
Recent experience has shown that Mr. 
Cousins’s authority may not be absolute 
even within his own union. There are signs 
that British artisans are no longer content 
to have their interests sacrificed to the 
reputation of an ambitious leader or the 
convenience of a political party. 
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Race Disturbances in the U.S. 
The opening of the United States Presi- 


| dential campaign has been accompanied, 


perhaps coincidentally, by a sudden out- 
break of racial disturbance in the United 
States, caused by the attempt to carry out 
the Supreme Court’s decision on the inte- 
gration of the schools system. With the 
beginning of the new school year, the 
States of Texas, Kentucky, and Tennessee 
—all of them “ border States ’’ where, it 
was thought, the White reaction to the 
Court’s decision was not nearly so strong 
—decided to try integration in a few 
schools where the Negro population was 
considerably smaller than the White. 

The result has been an outbreak of mob 
violence which recalls the worst days of the 
Ku Klux Klan, and which suggests that the 
chances of peaceful integration in the Deep 
South are negligible. These disturbances 
appear to have been fomented by agitators 
coming in from outside, and the Governors 
of the three States have acted with com- 
mendable promptitude to restore order. 
The ringleaders have been arrested, the 
National Guard has been turned out, and 
something akin to martial law has been 
proclaimed in certain areas. Nevertheless, 
it seems doubtful if much further progress 
towards integration can be made without 
Federal intervention, and President Eisen- 
hower appears to have set his face against 
that. 


Electoral Effects 


It is too early yet to estimate the effect 
of all this on the election campaign. It 
would seem, however, that any Repub- 
lican chances of making inroads into the 
South this year, as they did in 1952, have 
retreated almost to vanishing point, with 
the possible exception of Florida which, 
through widespread outside immigration, 
is now becoming another California. At 
the same time, the Republicans had hoped 
to make large gains among the tradition- 
ally Democratic Negro voters in the North, 
particularly in New York, who, it was felt, 


would be most affected by the sight of a 
Republican Chief Justice standing up for 
the rights of their oppressed brothers in the 
South. 

In this they would appear to have miscal- 
culated both the strength of Negro ties and 
the political effect of the Supreme Court 
decision. Only a very few Negroes really 
seem to feel that they should vote against 
the Democrats in the North because those 
in the South oppress their brothers, and the 
politically conscious among them point out 
that it is not much good the Supreme 
Court’s making decisions if they are not 
enforced. As neither party at the moment 
is prepared to use Federal power to enforce 
the decision, which is the only effective way 
it can be carried out, they are likely to stick 
to their traditional loyalties. It would 
appear, then, that the Republicans will be 
the losers by these developments, since 
what little support they have in the South 
will dwindle away and they will gain little 
or nothing on this account in the North. 


Ghana Emerging 


It has now been agreed that the Gold 
Coast will achieve total independence next 
year, under the new name of Ghana, and 
it appears also to have been agreed that 
Ghana will be a full member of the Com- 
monwealth of Nations. If, as is suggested, 
this was discussed and settled at the last 
meeting of Commonwealth Prime Minis- 
ters, we have good cause to be thankful, 
since this would mean—the co-option of a 
new member being of necessity unanimous 
—that even South Africa had accepted the 
position. Hitherto we have always feared 
that there would have to be a choice be- 
tween these two countries, and that the 
Commonwealth would have to lose South 
Africa in order to gain the Gold Coast. 
But there now seems to be a chance that 
Ghana will join without South Africa’s 
feeling bound to withdraw. This would be 
a triumph for the Commonwealth—and a 
symptom, perhaps, of more moderate 
statesmanship in South Africa. But we 
must not take too much for granted. 
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LORD HAILSHAM, FIRST LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


Lennox-Boyd Logic 


Mr. Lennox-Boyd, the Colonial Secre- 
tary, sent an admirable message to Mr. 
Nkrumah on the subject of Gold Coast 
independence. Less admirable, however, 
was his party political broadcast on 
September 22nd, in which he surveyed 
Britain’s Imperial record in the manner of 
a scoutmaster. If our colonists and 
administrators had really been of the type 
suggested by Mr. Lennox-Boyd, and if 
their activities overseas had been so 
uniformly virtuous and philanthropic, the 
world would rightly regard us as the big- 
gest bores in history. As it is, we are merely 
regarded as the biggest humbugs. The 
sooner we recognize ourselves for what we 
are—a nation of poets and adventurers, 
with a strong dash of humanity thrown in 
—the better able we shall be to appreciate 
what we have done in the world, and why. 

Perhaps the most outstanding passage in 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s broadcast was his 
reference to Owen Falls. If, he said, we 
were to take the line that the presence of 
Egyptians in Uganda, advising us on the 
flow of Nile water necessary for their 
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country, was a derogation from our 
sovereign rights, Egypt’s very survival 
would be in jeopardy. But surely it would 
be more logical to conclude, bearing in 
mind the Government’s Suez policy, that 
Owen Falls, which is vital to other 
countries, should be internationalized and 
not left under the dictatorial control of a 
single Government? Needless to say, we 
should be very reluctant to advocate such 
a course, but it follows inescapably from 
the Government’s insistence on_ inter- 
nationalization, and its silly talk about 
dictators and control by a single Power of 
important waterways. 


New Minister 


At last a man of undoubted brilliance 
and independence of mind has been 
appointed to high Government office, Lord 
Hailsham having succeeded Lord 
Cilcennin as First Lord of the Admiralty. 
The office, indeed, is hardly worthy of the 
man, since the Service Departments are 
represented in the Cabinet by the Minister 
of Defence, and with Lord Mountbatten as 
First Sea Lord the importance of the 
Admiralty’s political head must be still 
further reduced. Nevertheless Lord Hail- 
sham could never be a cipher and his 
presence in the Government is very much 
to be welcomed. 

By nature he is not only extremely able, 
but also very pugnacious, and he must be 
one of the half-dozen best debaters in 
Parliament to-day. He has been seen cross- 
ing Fleet Street in the neighbourhood of 
the Law Courts, wearing a bowler hat 
deeply dented. How it came to be so dented 
only he could tell, but it is easy to imagine 
his being set upon by some victim of his 
tongue or his pen! Now that he is in the 
Government he should use all his com- 
bative arts to impress upon his colleagues, 
and in particular upon Lord Salisbury, the 
urgent need for House of Lords reform. If 
this long-promised measure is not included 
in the next Queen’s Speech, all hope for it 
may have to be abandoned ; which would 
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be the equivalent of abandoning the House 
of Lords itself to a slow and dishonour- 
able extinction. 

Lord Hailsham was zealous enough for 
House of Lords reform when his own 
career was at stake. Let him now cham- 
pion the same cause for the sake of the 
Constitution. 


From Dee to Doncaster 


Any reference to the Constitution at 
once brings to mind the Monarchy, and it 
is pleasant to record that Princess Mar- 
garet’s East African tour has begun most 
successfully at Mombasa. She has a spon- 
taneity which helps to transcend the 
tedious decorum of official occasions, and 
her visit to the Caribbean—not to mention 
her earlier visits to South Africa and 
Southern Rhodesia—must have given her 
a good instinctive understanding of multi- 
racial problems. By the time this issue 
appears the result of the elections in Kenya 
will be known and we shall have to con- 
sider its implications next month. Mean- 
while we can only hope that the result will 
not be injurious to the cause of pro- 
gress. 

At home we must regretfully draw atten- 
tion to a case in which the Crown has not 
appeared to best advantage. On the very 
day that Parliament was reassembling in 
London to discuss the Suez crisis and 
Cyprus in special session, the Queen was 
also interrupting her holiday—but not for 
any reason of State. She was attending 
Doncaster races in order to see one of her 
horses run in the St. Leger: (unfortunately 
it was not placed). We cannot believe that 
she would have allowed this very inappro- 
priate contrast of activity to occur if she 
had been given the right advice by the 
political members of her entourage. In- 
deed, we are convinced that, if it had been 
suggested to her, she would very gladly 
have returned to London for a few days in 
order to be near at hand while Parliament 
was sitting (after all the sovereign body in 
our country is the Queen in Parliament) 
and to receive confidential reports on the 
situation from the Prime Minister and 


other statesmen involved. As it was, the 
Prime Minister, who has been bearing a 
heavy enough burden, was under the neces- 
sity of flying to the Highlands in order to 
report to Her Majesty ; and Mr. Menzies, 
who had only just emerged from his diffi- 
cult talks with President. Nasser and had 
to fly back to Australia again, stopping on 
the way to talk to the American President 
and Secretary of State, also felt con- 
strained to make a loyal excursion to Dee- 
side. 

Those who know the Queen are struck 
by her simple humanity, not less than by 
her strong sense of duty, and we cannot 
therefore doubt that she would readily con- 
cur if her advisers would allow her to break 
through the rigid holiday routine which has 
been inherited from an earlier and easier 
age. 


Party Conference 


Once again the Tory Party Conference 
is due to take place and we cannot forbear 
to offer a few thoughts about this impor- 
tant occasion. 

First of all we must protest against the 
present form and procedure of the Con- 
ference. No useful or well-considered 
business can be transacted by any body of 
people so large and unwieldy, meeting for 
so short a time. Under the existing system 
each constituency is allowed to send seven 
representatives, plus its accredited agent 
and its M.P. or prospective candidate ; and 
the total number now attending is approxi- 
mately 4,000—a figure which is increasing 
each year as more and more associations 
tend to send their full quota of representa- 
tives. This vast concourse of humanity is 
confronted with the impossible task of 
debating within the space of three days all 
the most urgent and complicated questions 
affecting the national interest. Foreign 
affairs are usually disposed of in a morn- 
ing and economic affairs are given the 
same summary treatment. Moreover, 
much of the time in each individual debate 
is consumed by the mover and seconder of 
a motion specially chosen for its innocuous 
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quality, and by the reply from the plat- 
form. There is virtually no opportunity for 
serious criticism or constructive speaking 
by the rank and file of the Party, though it 
should presumably be the prime object of 
the Conference to provide such an oppor- 
tunity. Instead, the Party is shamed year 
after year by a manifestation which is 
alternately somnolent and hysterical. 


Reform Vitally Needed 


How can this state of affairs be put 
right? Clearly the first need is for a longer 
Conference. The Labour Party meets for 
the inside of a week and the result is that 
their Conference is nearly always more 
lively than ours, though there is every 
reason to think that the rank and file of the 
Tory Party are more intelligent and politic- 
ally conscious than the Labour rank and 
file. The stock objection to extending the 
Conference is that the local associations 
would be willing neither to pay the ex- 
penses of seven representatives for a longer 
period, nor to see their quota of representa- 
tives cut. The answer to this is that the 
same number should be sent, but that they 
should not all be sent for the whole period 
of the Conference. Each association 
should send, say, four representatives for 
the first part of the Conference and four 
for the latter part—a division of labour 
which could easily be decided between the 
people concerned, because the special 
interests of those sent would vary. This 
reform would also have the excellent effect 
of reducing the total number present in the 
Conference hall at any given moment, and 
would probably enable the Conference to 
be held in a number of towns—not neces- 
sarily sea-side resorts—which are now out 
of bounds because they cannot provide a 
large enough hall. 

We urge Mr. Oliver Poole to give this 
idea some careful thought and not to be 


deterred by the stick-in-the-muds, who will 
no doubt assure him that no such reform is 
possible or thinkable. 


Policy for the Next Session 


Apart from the question of its composi- 
tion, which we hope will not be overlooked, 
the Conference must also address itself this 
year, as always, to the Party’s future policy. 
A new Session of Parliament is at hand, 
and many different views are held as to 
which matters should be given priority in 
the Queen’s Speech. One of the most 
generally expected, and strongly recom- 
mended, items would be a realistic 
measure to deal with rents. Mr. Duncan 
Sandys is a strong and fearless Minister ; 
he has lately shown his mettle in imposing 
upon the City and University of Oxford 
the decision to build a relief road through 
Christ Church meadow, and if he can face 
the anathemas of dons he will not flinch 
from the vituperation of tenants, duly ex- 
ploited by politicians for reasons of self- 
interest and faction. 

Another matter which we would beg the 
Party to consider is National Service. When 
Mr. Macleod spoke in Parliament on this 
subject before the summer recess he very 
ably refuted the Socialists’ crazy scheme 
for abolishing the call-up, but he also men- 
tioned, among other possible alternatives, 
the odious device of selective service. We 
earnestly hope that this will be rejected by 
the Party with the contempt it deserves. 
The principle of universal service, with 
exemptions and deferments for specific 
reasons, is sound and right, but selective 
service would be nothing more nor less 
than a modern equivalent of the press 
gang. If the Tory Party commits itself to 
this method of meeting our military obliga- 
tions, it will be making the worst of all 
possible worlds. 


THE EDITOR. 


N.B.—Next month “ The National and English Review ”’ will appear with a new cover. 
This will be photographic in character and will vary from month to month. 
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A TOUGHER MINISTRY 
OF DEFENCE? 


By PROFESSOR NORMAN GIBBS 


PEAKING in the Lords debate on this 

year’s Statement on Defence, Lord 
Attlee complained that, whereas his view 
as Prime Minister in 1946 was that the 
Minister of Defence should be “ one of 
the most important people in the Govern- 
ment,” the new Ministry had since become 
**a mere siding into which people are 
shunted before they go on somewhere 
else.” At intervals throughout the Defence 
debates in both Houses Lord Attlee’s criti- 
cisms were repeated. They were not con- 
fined only to the Opposition. And they all 
eventually arrived at the same point. The 
Minister of Defence is “ still a co-ordinator 
rather than a chief,” a cipher who lacks 
** any executive power over the three Ser- 
vice Ministries.” 

It is worth looking at the history of the 
Ministry of Defence to see whether these 
criticisms are valid and, if so, how the 
situation they describe has come about. 
The origins of the Ministry of Defence go 
back to the years immediately after the 
Boer War. Even before that war occurred, 
it had long been evident to some that 
Great Britain might well find herself at 
the mercy of the growing military Powers 
of Europe and the Far East, unless some 
answer was found to the administrative 
problem of organizing a co-ordinated 
defence policy during years of peace 
which could be immediately implemented 
at the threat or outbreak of war. The 
current methods of doing Cabinet business 
were far too casual and haphazard to 
provide either continuity of defence policy 
or considered plans which were known to 
and would be acted upon by all interested 
Departments. And, as a result, Great 
Britain entered the Boer War, in one 
sense, completely unprepared. In the 
words of the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on the South African War: “‘ No plan 
of campaign ever existed for operations in 
South Africa.” 
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Mr. Balfour set to work immediately after 
the war to find a remedy. The result was 
the setting up of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence in 1904. The problem was that of 
inter-departmental co-ordination in matters 
of defence. The object was to provide an 
agreed and effective scheme of war pre- 
parations drawn up in peace; the method, 
a standing Prime Minister’s Committee, 
composed of Ministers from all interested 
Departments, together with Service Chiefs, 
and an office—a Department—to give the 
work of the Committee continuity. It is 
this office or secretariat which has since 
developed, by a variety of routes, into the 
present Ministry of Defence. 

It is important to grasp the charac- 
teristics of this system at the start, for they 
have permeated it ever since. In the first 
place, it was assumed that the Prime Mini- 
ster would be the invariable President of 
this quite unique committee since, within 
the British system of government, only he 
could give the conclusions of such a com- 
mittee an effective power of compulsion. 
Secondly, and apart from the Prime 
Minister’s authority, the committee’s work 
would be consultative and advisory only. 
The Cabinet system assumes a _ basic 
quality among Ministers, namely that each 
is the sole executive authority for the work 
of his Department. Neither the Committee 
nor the secretariat therefore possessed any 
degree of executive control. Thirdly, senior 
Service officers sat with Ministers in the 
C.I.D. The problem of inter-Service co- 
ordination was not yet as acute as that of 
co-ordination between Departments. But 
co-ordination as a whole implied a mixture 
of Service and political views. 

The Committee of Imperial Defence 
worked well until 1914. Great Britain 
entered the First World War far better 
prepared for hostilities than she had ever 
been before. The war itself, however, 
showed that it was impossible to wage 
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hostilities by committee at the highest 
political level, even if it was possible to 
prepare for war in that way. The Darda- 
nelles Committee and the War Committee 
proved that beyond doubt. Throughout 
1915 and 1916 it became increasingly clear 
that, in war, quick and effective decision 
could, within the British system, originate 
only with the Prime Minister. Hence the 
setting up of a small War Cabinet in 
December 1916 with Mr. Lloyd George as 
Prime Minister. Control superseded advice. 

In 1919 the work of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence was resumed. There 
soon appeared, however, two problems 
which continued in existence throughout 
the whole of the inter-war period. The 
first concerned the Prime Minister as 
Chairman of the C.I.D. Long ago the 
Esher Committee had recognized that some 
Prime Ministers might simply not be 
interested in defence. It now became 
evident, with the post-war expansion of 
peace-time government business, that, 
interested or not, no Prime Minister could 
be expected to give defence the continuous 
attention it merited and yet deal fairly with 
the whole range of government business. 
It was necessary to find somebody to take 
the Prime Méinister’s place in defence 
matters in peace, even if it was assumed 
that the Prime Minister himself would 
take over control at the outbreak of 
war. The Salisbury Committee on 
National and Imperial Defence of 1923 
therefore recommended a regular Chair- 
man of the C.I.D. as deputy to the Prime 
Minister. It is important to note that the 
Salisbury Committee admitted that, in 
the system as it had existed since 1904, 
the power of initiative in general defence 
policy lay only with the Departments and 
with the Prime Minister. It was hoped that 
much of this initiative would now be 
assumed by the suggested Chairman acting, 
however, “‘ under the general direction of 
the Committee of Imperial Defence.” 

This particular recommendation of the 
Salisbury Committee was not adopted. 
Moreover, the existing committee system, 
under the variable chairmanship of the 
Prime Minister, withstood further major 
attacks in 1928 and 1934. Advice, rather 
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than control, was the accepted solution. 
And initiative remained with the Depart- 
ments. Then, with the coming of a major 
rearmament programme in 1936, the 
Government felt obliged to go what it 
claimed to be a step further. The appoint- 
ment of a Minister for the Co-ordination 
of Defence in that year implemented, at 
least formally, the recommendation of the 
Salisbury Committee noted above. The 
Minister became deputy-chairman of the 
C.I.D. responsible, on the Prime Minister’s 
behalf, for the day-to-day supervision and 
control of the whole organization and 
activity of the Committee. It was part of 
his job to prompt the Committee into 
action. But this was rank without autho- 
rity. The Minister had no specific respon- 
sibility for knitting together the activities 
of the three Services. His duties were 
strictly those of a co-ordinator, and he had 
no power to take executive action. Nor, 
even had he had authority, did he possess 
a Department of any sort to make that 
authority effective. The result was that the 
Minister was little more than a second 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for specifically 
defence duties. At no stage, before the war, 
did he initiate defence policy, or induce the 
Service Departments to co-operate more 
intimately than they had done before. In- 
deed, in the two or three critical years before 
September 1939, and with Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s increasing concentration on foreign 
policy, it became abundantly clear that, 
with the existing committee system and 
co-ordinating Minister, nobody was in a 
position to give initiative and force to our 
defence preparations if the Prime Minister 
himself was, for any reason, unable to do 
so. The new step of 1936 was really no 
move at all. 

The second problem of the inter-war 
period was that of inter-Service co-ordi- 
nation. On the whole, this had not been 
a serious problem before 1914. But with 
the advent of a third Service, the Royal 
Air Force, and with the acute and bitter 
rivalries its presence aroused, the need for 
co-ordination at this level became pressing. 
It was this problem more than any other 
which led to the appointment of the Salis- 
bury Committee in 1923, The Committee’s 
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terms of reference instructed it to “‘ enquire 
into the co-operation and correlation be- 
tween the Navy, Army and Air Force from 
the point of view of National and Imperial 
Defence generally, including the question 
of establishing some co-ordinating autho- 
rity... .” In fact the Salisbury Com- 
mittee decided against a Ministry of 
Defence, and also against any substantial 
degree of amalgamation between the Ser- 
vices, a view borne out by the Weir Com- 
mittee Report of 1926. The most impor- 
tant recommendation on these lines in 1923 
was that which led immediately to the set- 
ting up of a Chiefs of Staff Committee. The 
three Chiefs of Staff, in addition to their 
existing separate Departmental responsi- 
bilities, were now to “ have an individual 
and collective responsibility for advising 
on defence policy as a whole, the three con- 
stituting, as it were, a Super-Chief of a 
War Staff in Commission.” Thus, it was 
hoped, the three Services, while main- 
taining their separate existence, would be 
able to offer agreed and unified advice to 
the Government on matters of general 
military policy. The C.O.S. Committee 
has remained continuously in existence 
down to the present day. It has grown, 
through its Planning, Intelligence and other 
sections, until it forms a complete organi- 


_ zation serving the C.0.S. Committee itself. 


It was the intention in 1923, repeated 
with the actual appointment of the Mini- 
ster in 1936, that the Minister, acting as 
deputy for the Prime Minister, should 
work in close concert with the Chiefs of 
Staff Committee to keep defence policy as a 
whole under review. But it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that no progress was made 
towards that desirable end until the Prime 
Minister became Minister of Defence in 
May 1940. This was not a problem of 
quarrelling. It was simply that, before the 
war, the Minister was endowed only with 
good will. He had no advisers of his own, 
and lacked any standing to participate, on 
his own initiative, with a Chiefs of Staff 
Committee already well established and 
working with its own methods, and backed 
by the resources of three Departments. 

The Second World War proved again 
that some additional driving force, some 
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authority, was necessary to get full value 
from a system which looked well on paper. 
Once more it became evident that, at the 
political level, a Minister, and not a com- 
mittee, was what was wanted, and that only 
the Prime Minister would do. The experi- 
ence of the Military Co-ordination Com- 
mittee in the winter of 1939/40 was as un- 
happy as that of the Dardanelles Com- 
mittee in the First World War. In May, 
1940, Mr. Churchill became Prime Mini- 
ster and Minister of Defence. He had no 
Ministry. But, as Minister of Defence, he 
had a small personal staff, recruited from 
the former C.I.D. secretariat, while the 
pre-war Cabinet and C.I.D. secretariat, 
together with the Chiefs of Staff organiza- 
tion, were greatly expanded and formed a 
comprehensive organization to provide for 
his and for the War Cabinet’s wider needs. 

For our purposes there are two points 
to be noted in Mr. Churchill’s war-time 
conduct as Minister of Defence. In the 
first place, it was a Minister, not a Com- 
mittee, which gave driving force to Britain’s 
war effort. The C.I.D. disappeared. The 
war-time Defence Committee met very 
irregularly and entirely at the Prime Mini- 
ster’s direction. Mr. Churchill remodelled 
his committees as crises came upon him; 
when the crisis was over the committee 
expired too. Once more control had super- 
seded advice. Secondly, Mr. Churchill 
worked in far closer contact with the 
C.O.S. Committee than the Minister for 
Co-ordination of Defence had done before 
him. Sometimes he did this by meeting 
with the Committee, more often through 
his Chief Staff Officer, General Ismay. 
But whatever the method, political and 
military advice were intimately linked at 
the highest level as never before. 

After the war the first Labour Govern- 
ment attempted to embody the experience 
of the pre-war period and of the war 
itself, in a new system for co-ordinated 
defence. The White Paper on the Central 
Organization for Defence, issued in Octo- 
ber 1946, made two broad claims. First, 
that experience had “‘ shown the need of a 
Minister who has both the time and the 
authority to formulate and apply a unified 
defence policy for the three Services.” 
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Second, that there were “‘ no grounds for 
any drastic re-casting of the main structure 
of the organization as it exists to-day.” In 
effect, these two statements were contra- 
dictory. 

The new arrangements made which, with 
one addition, are those which exist to-day, 
were as follows. First, the Prime Minister 
was said to retain “‘supreme respon- 
sibility for defence.”” Second, a Defence 
Committee was to take over the functions 
of the former C.I.D. Third, a new 
Minister, the Minister of Defence—with a 
Ministry—was to become deputy Chair- 
man of the Defence Committee for the 
Prime Minister, and to have certain respon- 
sibilities to Parliament. Fourth, the 
C.O.S. Committee was to retain respon- 
sibility for preparing strategic plans and 
for submitting them to the Defence Com- 
mittee and to the Cabinet. Let us examine 
these provisions in detail. 

First, the Prime Minister’s ultimate 
responsibility for defence. This point was 
stressed by the Esher Committee Report 
in 1904, and has been made much of in 
every subsequent review of our defence 
machinery. In 1904 it made good sense. 
It represented an attempt to focus attention 
on the vital importance of defence matters 
by linking the Prime Minister with them 
as closely as possible. Moreover, the Esher 
Committee was anxious not to appear to 
encroach on the authority of the Prime 
Minister and the Cabinet. Standing 
Cabinet committees were then extremely 
rare, and what was suggested by the Esher 
Report could well appear to be an infringe- 
ment of Cabinet independence and Cabinet 
secrecy. But, in the fuller constitutional 
sense, what does this claim of the Prime 
Minister’s supreme responsibility for de- 
fence mean? Surely he has supreme 
responsibility for every aspect of Govern- 
ment business—for defence no more and 
no less than the rest. Moreover, experi- 
ence has clearly shown that, in peace time, 
not only will Prime Ministers vary in their 
interests, but no Prime Minister can reckon 
to give defence continuous attention. In 
war the situation is entirely different. 
Then only the Prime Minister can direct 
military policy, for that becomes auto- 
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matically the most important part of the 
Government’s work. What is needed in 
peace time is a Minister of sufficient 
standing to take over an admittedly vital 
job, and to do it on his own normal autho- 
rity as a Minister. The knowledge that, 
in war, he will almost certainly give way 
to the Prime Minister—or become Prime 
Minister himself—should in no way affect 
the peace time issue. The trouble is that, 
by prefacing any description of a Defence 
Minister’s duties by such a statement on 
the Prime Méinister’s supreme respon- 
sibility, we tend to belittle the subordinate 
and get him off to a bad start. 

Secondly, the Defence Committee. The 
1946 White Paper clearly puts the Defence 
Committee in a position superior to that 
of the Minister. The Minister is to relieve 
the Prime Minister “‘ of that part of his 
general responsibility for national defence 
which is concerned with the inter-relation 
of the three fighting Services and their 
supply.” To the Defence Committee, 
under the Cabinet, is delegated the respon- 
sibility for national defence in its broader 
aspect, “‘ for the review of current strategy 
and also for the preparation of plans for 
the country’s transition from peace to 
war.” Indeed, the Defence Committee is 
expressly stated to “ discharge the tasks 
carried out before the war by the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence.” 

It is, of course, true that the standing 
Cabinet committee is now an accepted 
and valuable part of the machinery of 
government. But in what other range of 
Government business is the Minister 
merely responsible for administrative co- 
ordination while a Cabinet Committee 
remains responsible for the formulation 
of policy? Has the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer lost responsibility for financial 
and economic policy to the Economic 
Policy Committee? And can anyone 
seriously maintain that we make this 
distinction in matters of defence because 
they are always more important than any 
other part of the Government’s affairs? 
There is no longer any case for treating 
defence any differently from other matters. 
If a Minister of Defence is necessary, let 
him be as other Ministers. Let him have 
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a normal standing Cabinet Committee, 
but not one with a separate, independent 
existence written into an Act of Parlia- 
ment. The Committee of Imperial De- 
fence did magnificent work. But it was a 
stage on the way to a Minister; and it, or 
any other committee like it, must give way 
if a Minister is to exercise the proper 
authority of his office. Co-ordination was 
the wise path to control. The two cannot 
exist together. In practice this might well 
mean abolishing the present Defence 
Committee and then, when the Minister 
has been given an independent existence 
in his own right, constituting a new 
Defence Committee on the normal stand- 
ing Cabinet Committee model. 

Thirdly, the relationship of the Minister 
of Defence to the three Service Ministers 
and to the Minister of Supply. This 
follows directly from what has been said 
of the Prime Minister and the existing 
Defence Committee. The need for unity 
in defence plans and arrangements is far 
greater now than it was in 1904. In peace 
time this cannot normally be achieved by 
the Prime Minister. A Committee does 
not initiate; it criticizes, in the light of 
Departmental experience, what is origi- 
nated elsewhere. Only a Minister of 
Defence can successfully initiate and 
direct policy over the whole field of 
defence. But, as The Times pointed out 
nearly a year ago, “ if the Defence Minister 
is to go up, the Service Ministers will come 
down, in importance certainly and possibly 
in status also.” 

So far no serious step has been taken in 
this Ministerial process. The Minister of 
Defence is responsible to Parliament for 
the apportionment of total resources 
between the Services in accordance with 
strategic policy decided upon by the 
Defence Committee and the Cabinet. The 
separate Service Ministers are then respon- 
sible to Parliament for the use of their own 
shares spent in the administration of their 
Services. The result is divided respon- 
sibility. The Service Ministers are in no 
way bound to accept the views of the 
Minister of Defence within their own 


spheres of administration, if they dis- 


agree with him. The result is that 


the co-ordinated continue to enjoy at 
least as much power as the co-ordinator. 
And the present Defence Committee only 
strengthens the conception of Ministerial 
equality which obstructs the path to unified 
control. The Minister of Defence should 
not only recover responsibility for overall 
strategic policy from the Defence Com- 
mittee; he should also be given far greater 
responsibility for the efficiency of the three 
Services in accordance with that policy 
once it is accepted by the Cabinet. In fact, 
the responsibility to Parliament should be 
his alone. This might well involve 
reducing the present Service Ministers to 
the rank of Under-Secretary. And, if it is 
objected that this proposal involves too 
large a task for any Minister of Defence, 
there are ways of helping him. The pre- 
sent Canadian model, with its separate 
Service divisions within the Ministry of 
Defence, and its strong deputy Minister, 
has much to teach us. 

Finally, the C.O.S. Committee. It 
is not profitable to discuss whether, at 
present, this committee is the scene of 
frequent quarrels between its members 
resulting in uneconomical and inefficient 
compromises. The committee has done 
much good work in the past and is capable 
of a great deal more in the future. Nor, 
on the other hand, is it sensible for Service 
officers to claim some vague privileged 
position for this body on grounds no 
stronger than those of Service loyalty and 
professional experience. The fact is that 
the C.O.S. Committee has come to 
occupy a somewhat unusual position in 
the governmental machine, mainly because 
of our refusal to solve the position of the 
Minister of Defence correctly. 

The unusual independence and strength 
of the present Defence Committee is 
balanced by an unusual degree of inde- 
pendence and strength for the Committee 
of the Chiefs of Staff. The two go together. 
Each has grown into our system as part of 
the attempt to solve the same general 
problem. The Chiefs of Staff, rightly the 
professional military advisers of the 
Government, are wrongly entitled to the 
direct and personal presentation of their 
views to the Defence Committee and to 
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the Cabinet. This is the legacy of the past, 
stretching back to 1923. The corollary of 
the suggested increase of power for the 


Minister of Defence in relation to the . 


Defence Committee and Service Ministers, 
is that he should also become the sole 
channel of advice from the Chiefs of Staff 
to the Government. In what other range 
of Government business is the professional 
adviser entitled to by-pass his Minister? 
Incidentally, this suggestion is not in- 
tended to attack the invaluable tradition 
of the C.I.D. that Ministers and profes- 
sional advisers should meet together in a 
Defence Committee whenever that may 
prove desirable. 

The next consequent step is to establish 
regular and effective contact between the 
Minister and the C.0.S. Committee. In the 
longrun there are probably a variety of ways 
of doing this. But, while the Minister of 
Defence is growing into his proper status, 
let us not pay too much attention to the 
war-time example of Mr. Churchill and 
Lord Ismay; no example of a Prime 
Minister can be a complete guide to any 
other Minister. In other words, for the 
present, the Chief Staff Officer may well not 
be enough; the Minister, or his deputy- 
Minister, if he is given one, may well have 
to attend the Chiefs of Staff Committee 
far more often than has happened before, 
in order to become an efficient as well as 
the proper channel for military advice to 
the Government. The present so-called 
independent Chairman, created a year ago, 
does not satisfy this need. 

Some, particularly Service officers, argue 
that the present status and organization of 
the C.O.S. Committee are justified by 
the fact that, while responsible for collec- 
tive military advice to the Cabinet, its 


individual members are also the profes- 
sional heads of their Services, responsible 
for the fighting efficiency of these Services 
and for the direction of their operations 
in war. Advice and responsibility, it is 
argued, must go together. This argument 
rests upon a misunderstanding of the 
responsibility involved. That responsi- 
bility is a political one, and the price paid 
for the consequences of bad advice is paid 
not by the Chief of Staff but by the 
Minister. If operations go wrong, it is the 
Minister—or the Commander-in-Chief— 
who may have to resign. In the political 
sense, and it is the sense which matters 
most, any professional adviser, civil or 
military, has power without responsibility. 
During the Second World War the Chiefs 
of Staff issued unified operational orders 
direct to Commanders-in-Chief. Is it really 
sensible to argue that Parliament, or any- 
one else, would have extracted the price 
of responsibility for those orders from 
anybody other than the Prime Minister ? 

Thus the final step in transforming the 
Minister of Defence from a cipher to a 
Minister of standing equal to that of the 
Foreign Secretary or the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, is to make him directly respon- 
sible not merely for the work of the 
Defence Committee, and for the work of 
the Service Departments, but also for the 
Chiefs of Staff organization. A solution 
of the problem of inter-Service rivalry— 
whatever that rivalry may amount to— 
can never be found until our defence 
system is reorganized at the top political 
level. In Britain we pride ourselves on 
civilian control of military affairs. Within 
our Parliamentary system that control can 
be effectively exercised only by a Minister. 

N. H. Gipss. 


MEMBERS’ PAY 


By PETER KIRK, M.P. 


OR some reason, the expression 
“* Members’ pay ” seems to inhibit all 
rational thought. However calmly and 
collectedly a man may be able to discuss 


any other political question, from the 
credit squeeze to capital punishment, on 
this one subject he is completely imper- 
Headed by the Beaver- 


vious to reason. 
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MEMBERS’ PAY 


brook Press, the general public simply 
will not listen. to argument on the question 
of the remuneration of M.P.s. no matter 
how much the wretched Member may 
point out how much much of his salary— 
which, in any case, is not large when one 
considers the importance of the job he has 
to do—goes on the necessary expenses of 
the job, such as having two houses, a 
secretary, a large postage bill, entertain- 
ment, etc. ; however much he may point 
out that, in almost any other business, 
these expenses would be paid by his 
employers, or at least allowed by the 
Inland Revenue, whereas, in his case, not 
only does he have to meet it all out of his 
salary, but quite a lot of it (subscriptions 
to local charities, for instance) is not 
allowable at all—the constituent is not 
moved. Faced with all these arguments, 
he will simply repeat that M.P.s are paid 
too much already, and end triumphantly, 
** Well, anyway, no one compelled you to 
be an M.P.” 

No, nobody compelled us. Nobody 
compelled us to become journalists or 
lawyers or coalminers or average adjusters, 
or whatever we all are in private life. The 
idea that only a man who is doing work he 
is compelled to do should be highly remun- 
erated is a novel one, and one which would 
undoubtedly startle the War Office and 
the Prison Commissioners—the only two 
employers of forced labour left in the 
country. 

The fact is, I think, that the public 
dislikes the idea of Members being paid at 
all. The memory of the great voluntary 
service which was rendered to the State by 
an unpaid Parliament is dying very hard, 
particularly since in so many other spheres, 
service to the State is unpaid. There has 
probably never been a country like ours 
for getting its Government on the cheap. 
Local government and the magistracy are 
still unpaid, as are numerous other 
statutory bodies of a smaller kind— 
educational executives, consumer consul- 
tative councils, andso on. But even here it 
is recognized that the public cannot be 
expected to be financial sufferers by reason 
of their having offered themselves for the 
public service, and here, too, they are 


recompensed for any loss of earnings. It 
may well be that some kind of payment for 
local government services will have to be 
introduced soon, too. 

These activities, however, are part- 
time ; an M.P.s activities are very defin- 
itely not. And it is the public’s fault, not 
his, that this is so. During the last 
twenty or thirty years, the functions of a 
Member of Parliament have changed 
radically. Now he is not merely a 
legislator ; he is the universal Nanny. 
Not only do his constituents bombard 
him with letters on matters of high policy, 
which is perfectly fair, they also flood his 
mail with complaints about the way their 
dustbins are emptied, the disgraceful 
manner in which their next-door neigh- 
bours behave, the shocking behaviour of 
the atomic energy authorities in persecut- 
ing them by making them hear voices—-I 
am not making this up; all these com- 
plaints, and many others equally irrelevant, 
have come to me in the year that I have 
been a Member—and he has to deal with 
them all. 

And dealing with them does not just 
mean acknowledging them; action is 
expected and demanded. It is no use to 
plead, as in nine cases out of ten we could 
plead, that the matter has nothing remotely 
to do with us, and that it is the concern 
of the local council, or the police, or the 
lunatic asylum ; whatever is wrong, write 
to the Member, and he must put it right. 
And, on top of this, he is expected to open 
fétes and bazaars, see any of his constitu- 
ents who want to see him in the division, 
attend dances and whist drives, show 
parties round the Houses of Parliament, 
and a myriad other things, all on top of 
ever-increasing Parliamentary duties, which 
entail at least eight hours at the House on 
four days a week and another five on 
Fridays, and very possibly two mornings 
a week in Standing Committee as well. 

Now I do not in the least mind doing all 
this ; in fact, I enjoy it. But people must 
realize that, by the time I have done it all, 
there is really very little time to do anything 
else, and that, in doing these things, I am 
eating into my slender income to the 
extent that, not having much time to do 
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anything else, I am finding it increasingly 
difficult to keep myself, to say nothing of 
my wife and child. The moral is surely 
obvious ; you cannot have a full-time 
M.P. on part-time pay, so either the 
public must be prepared to put the pay up, 
or they must reconcile themselves to doing 
without some of the services which a 
Member of Parliament provides. 

I would much prefer the latter alterna- 
tive. The idea of a full-time House of 
Commons, paid on a full-time basis, is 
one which fills me with horror. But can 
it be done? Quite apart from services to 
constituents, can the business of Govern- 
ment be carried on in the House of Com- 
mons so as to give more time to Members 
to earn their living elsewhere. I believe it 
could, but only if we realize that we are at 
present trying to run a twentieth-century 
Government with nineteenth-century 
machinery. Much greater use could be 
made, in my opinion, of committees of the 
House sitting in the afternoons to discuss 
routine matters. There is really no need, 
in my judgment—though I know this will 
raise howls north of the Border—to have 
both a Scottish Grand Committee and 
interminable Scottish days in which 
English Members have to hang around to 
form a quorum or in case there is a 
Division. A large number of general 
debates of limited interest could also be 
taken in large committees as well. 

We should also make better use of the 
existing machinery. Throughout _ this 
century, the tendency has been to concen- 
trate power at the centre to the detriment 
of local government ; this process must 
now be reversed. I am not advocating 
regional Parliaments, but fuller use should 
certainly be made of country and borough 
councils to relieve the pressure on the 
centre. (This might result in members of 
these local bodies having to be paid a 
small sum but this, to me, would be no 
disaster.) The Member, meanwhile, 
would firmly refuse to deal with any 
matters which were not in his specific 
province ; they would simply be sent. on 
to the man whose responsibility they were, 
and the M.P. would have nothing more to 
do with them. 


By such means as these, it should be 
possible to cut down the work, or double 
it up sufficiently, to enable Members to 
make some sort of a living outside, which 
would be of immense value to the com- 
munity as a whole. The only alterative 
is to recognize that the full-time M.P. is 
here to stay ; once you have done that, 
all you have to decide is how much to pay 
him. The minimum would appear to be 
about £2,500 a year, plus expenses. 

But if the position regarding Members 
is, in my judgment, capable of being 
resolved by this “ part-time”? method, 
that of Ministers is not. And the posi- 
tion of Ministers, particularly Junior 
Ministers, is in some respects as bad, if 
not worse, than that of the private Mem- 
ber. 

The Junior Minister is paid £1,500 a 
year, plus one half of his salary as a 
Member of Parliament. His total emolu- 
ments, therefore, are £2,000 a year, for he 
does not get the Sessional Allowance. 
But he is not allowed to set off against this 
sum in respect of his Parliamentary 
expenses any more than the £500 that he 
gets as an M.P. Furthermore, certain 
expenses which are allowable by the 
Income Tax authorities in the case of a 
private Member are disallowed in his 
case. The private Member, for instance, 
who maintains, as most now do, a house 
in his constituency and a residence of some 
sort in London, may set off one or the 
other against his Income Tax. The 
Junior Minister is not allowed to do this, 
it being argued that, as he is a Minister, 
he must be in London by the very condi- 
tion of his employment. 

The average expenses allowed against 
Income Tax of M.P.s at the time of the 
Select Committee two years ago was £750. 
(The actual expenses are, of course, some- 
what higher, as certain expenses which are, 
in fact, necessary Parliamentary ones, are 
not deemed to be such by the Inland 
Revenue.) This means that the Junior 
Minister, in addition to having his whole 
Parliamentary salary swallowed up in 
expenses, must have to dip into his pocket 
for a further £250 out of his taxed income 
as a Minister in respect of his work as an 
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M.P. The net result is that it is such a 
financial sacrifice for a man to become a 
Junior Minister, particularly if he has no 
private means—for he is not allowed, of 
course, to earn anything outside—that 
many people have had to refuse appoint- 
ment, and in consequence, we are not 
getting the best qualified people in 
Government. 

The situation has now become acute. 
Whatever may be the future regarding 
Members’ pay, the question of Ministerial 
pay cannot be allowed to stay in its pre- 
sent position. The immediate adjustment 
which could be made without causing any 
public outcry—as most members of the 
public imagine that it is done already— 
would be to allow the Junior Minister his 
full salary as an M.P., plus the sessional 
allowance, and to allow him to charge 
exactly the same expenses as a Member 
can charge against Income Tax. This 
would bring him up to £2,750—not, in 
my opinion enough, in view of the 
responsibility of the work, but sufficient 
for a start. 

Senior Ministers’ salaries have remained 
at the same figure for over 100 years. 
There is nothing, so far as I know, sacro- 
sanct about £5,000 a year. In terms of 
purchasing power, even since 1938, the 
salary of a Cabinet Minister, to buy now 
what it bought then, would have to be 
raised to over £70,000 a year. What the 
rise would have to be to bring it back to 
the original purchasing power of the days 
when the salary was first fixed at this 
figure has never been calculated, but it 
must be astronomical. 

A new factor has entered into this 
question during the past two years, and 
that is that now, the Permanent Secre- 
taries, who are, of course, the sub- 
ordinates of the Minister, get £1,500 a 
year more than their political chiefs. This 
position cannot be justified in logic, 
economics, or in any other way. Clearly, 
when the pay of Members and Junior 
Ministers goes up, as it will have to do 
within the next twelve months, that of 
Cabinet Ministers must be raised to at 
least £7,500 a year. 

Even the position of the Prime Minister 
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cannot be regarded as rosy. In spite of a 
salary of £10,000 a year, of which the first 
£4,000 is tax free, it appears to be true that 
the holder of that office is more often than 
not out of pocket as a result of holding it. 

The significance of all this, of course, is 
quite straightforward. It is not only a 
question of justice—that people should be 
paid a sufficient sum for the work that 
they do; it is much more simply a ques- 
tion of efficiency. How can a man dis- 
charge the enormous tasks which now face 
the modern Cabinet Minister—let alone 
the Prime Minister—if he is having to 
worry about his domestic financial affairs ? 
It may well be that, one day, the nation 
may have to pay very dearly for its mean- 
ness now towards its public officials. 

There is another factor, too, which 
must be considered. To pay men who 
have this vast power and influence so 
little inevitably invites attempts at corrup- 
tion. Happily, this situation appears to 
have eluded us so far, but we should not 
be so complacent as to assume that if we 
go on in this way, it will necessarily elude 
us for ever. We must not forget that it is 
only eight years since the conduct of a 
Minister of the Crown had to be enquired 
into by Royal Commission, and though 
the gentleman in question was cleared 
completely of all charges of corruption, 
no one can deny that he had been very 
foolish, and he was, in fact, forced out of 
public life, largely in my judgment, be- 
cause the smallness of his remuneration 
put temptations in his way. 

For more than a century now, the people 
of this country have had the advantage of 
good efficient administration at hardly any 
cost to themselves. This has only been 
possible because public-spirited men and 
women have been prepared to give of their 
time and money; this state of affairs can- 
not go on much longer before the whole 
thing breaks down, and those who special- 
ize now in sneers at politicians and states- 
men, and who oppose frantically any 
attempt to reward them as they deserve, 
will be the first to condemn the breakdown 
of a system which they, more than anyone 
else, are doing their best to destroy. 

PETER KIRK. 


AFTER THE CONVENTIONS 


By DENYS SMITH 


HE American Presidential campaign is 
now in full swing. The national Con- 
ventions, the quadrennial stocktaking by 
each party held appropriately this year in 
the Chicago stockyards and the San 
Francisco Cow Palace, have passed into 
history. The rival candidates are the same 
as they were four years ago, though 
Stevenson has a different, and possibly 
stronger, Vice-Presidential partner. The 
outcome is likely to be the same, though 
the type of campaign will be. different. 
Eisenhower this time is campaigning as a 
President on his past record. Stevenson 
this time is in the happier position of not 
having to defend a Democratic record 
about which he had reservations. Both 
men have a stronger hold on their parties 
than four years ago. Both are engaged in 
sloughing off the old influences which 
have dominated their parties in the past. 
Eisenhower has frankly confessed his 
aim of reforming the Republican Party. 
He endorsed a thesis advanced by a former 
Democratic Governor, Chester Bowles, 
that from time to time there are great 
shifts of public sentiment and that the 
party which the voters consider better 
represents and reflects that shift is the one 
which will find itself in office. The big 
shift in recent years has been away from 
extremes towards moderation and the 
middle road. Stevenson too represents 
“moderation.” If the rival candidates 
had been born in any other democratic 
country they would probably have be- 
longed to the same party. The Democrats 
try to prove that Eisenhower may talk of 
a reformed Republican Party, but that he 
has in reality been taken prisoner by the 
Old Guard who have rallied behind Nixon. 
The old Taft wing and the men to the right 
of Taft undoubtedly back Nixon. The 
rival wing, of which former Governor 
Dewey is the most influential figure, 
decided shortly after Eisenhower an- 
nounced he would run again that though 
Nixon might not be the best available 


man and would be vulnerable to Demo- 
cratic attack, to drop him would have 
more disadvantages than to keep him. It 
would reflect on the wisdom of the 
Republican choice four years ago and 
indicate a real concern over Eisenhower’s 
ability to remain another four years in the 
White House. 

Instead of the Old Guard capturing 
Eisenhower, the new guard, in effect, 
intend to capture Nixon. He will be 
reined in and fitted to the Republican 
plan of aiming their campaign at the 
intelligent public. The “ Vice hatchet 
man ”’ of the Democratic speeches will, it 
is hoped, be unrecognizable in the new 
Nixon. The new Republican approach 
was shown in the “ keynote” speech at 
the Republican Convention. Having 
watched every party Convention since 
1932, I have had to listen to fourteen key- 
note speeches and cannot remember any 
before that of Governor Langlie’s which 
was not shouted in a wild “bull of 
Bashan ”’ style. Governor Langlie made 
an appeal to reason. When the spokesman 
of a party which is making prosperity (“ Is 
everybody happy?’’) its slogan can say, 
‘* Have we the moral and spiritual fibre to 
live with the prosperity we have created ” 
—a new note is being struck in politics. 
Governor Langlie, of Washington, is a 
representative of the new Republicans who 
are coming to the fore. They are no 
more like the Mark Hannas and Joe 
Grundys of old than the younger governors 
and leaders now in the forefront of the 
Democratic Party are like the old Tom 
Pendergasts and Frank Hagues. 

There has never been any doubt that 
Stevenson’s campaign would be directed 
towards the intelligent. His appeal to 
reason this time will not be weakened by 
Truman’s rabble-rousing “ give ’em hell ” 
approach. The story of the Democratic 
Convention might be called “‘ The Decline 
and Fall of Harry Truman.” His party 


power, as opposed to his party prestige, 
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has gone. By grasping for more than in 
the nature of things he could attain he lost 
even the little which he might have pre- 
served. Why did Truman behave as he 
did? There is something of the eternal 
schoolboy in the former President’s make- 
up. He derived manifest enjoyment from 
poking his stick in the Convention hive 
and making things hum. But there was 
more to it than that. Truman has never 
forgiven Stevenson for refusing to be his 
man four years ago, for seeking to dis- 
sociate himself from the Truman Adminis- 
tration and for such campaign incidents as 
Stevenson’s reference (in a letter to an 
Oregon newspaper) to the “‘ mess” in 
Washington. ‘‘ How Mr. Stevenson hoped 
he could persuade the American voters to 
maintain the Democratic Party in power 
while seeming to disown powerful ele- 
ments of it, I do not know,” Truman 
wrote in his Memoirs. Truman has also 
no liking for Senator Kefauver, who cast 
discredit on the Democratic city machines 
by linking them with organized crime 
during his crime investigation. 

Before the Convention Truman had 
remained publicly neutral, although every- 
body knew that he was “neutral for 
Harriman.” His best hope for bringing 
about Harriman’s nomination was for the 
Convention to be deadlocked; then he 
could quietly use his influence to support 
Harriman. Kefauver recognized this too 
and had no desire to be Truman’s stalking- 
horse. His finances were in poor shape 
and some of his delegates were restlessly 
eyeing Stevenson. So he withdrew from 
the race to use his political assets before 
they melted away. He would have had no 
chance of being the candidate for Vice- 
President had he conducted a last-ditch 
fight against Stevenson, and with Truman 
at the back of Harriman he would have no 
chance of being Harriman’s partner. 

The Kefauver withdrawal dashed Tru- 
man’s hopes of manipulating a dead- 
locked Convention and moved him to the 
desperate measure of trying to stampede 
the still uncommitted delegates by an- 
nouncing publicly and as dramatically as 
possible before the Convention opened 
that Harriman was his candidate, and 


saying in effect that Stevenson would lead 
the party to another defeat. There is 
some excuse for Truman thinking his 
personal popularity with the Democratic 
Party was a measure of his influence over 
it, but it was puzzling that so many 
writers and commentators made the same 
mistake. Most of them probably seized 
upon the Truman statement with relief 
more than conviction. It gave them some- 
thing to write about. No boxing promoter 
ever admits that the challenger has no 
chance and that the fight will be over in 
the first round. He tries to hold public 
interest and create doubt and suspense. 
The men and women working for the 
information media were in one sense 
similar to the boxing promoter. It was 
to their interest to create the illusion of 
suspense to justify all the costly and 
elaborate advance planning. 

Truman’s desperate gamble failed and 
Stevenson was nominated on the first 
ballot. But before that happened the ex- 
President, who had thus put himself at the 
head of a losing cause, tried to retrieve 
some of his prestige with the party by 
putting himself at the head of a winning 
one. He supported the majority “‘ plank ” 
on civil rights. Since less than 10 per cent. 
of the Platform Committee objected to it 
there was little danger of its being defeated. 
Truman, who had antagonized the party 
by his attacks on the candidate almost 
certain to be nominated, now came down 
on the side of those seeking unity and not 
division. He removed some of the bitter- 
ness caused by his earlier performance, but 


‘he did not recover his lost control. In 


any event, the civil rights controversy was 
a sham battle conducted on both sides by 
Stevenson supporters. The Northerners 
had to do something to show the negro 
voters that they wanted a stronger pledge 
to end segregation. 

The only real excitement at the Demo- 
cratic Convention was provided by the 
balloting for Vice-Presidential candidate. 


. Stevenson pointed out that “‘ the nation’s 


attention has been focused as never before 
on the office of Vice-Presidency. The 
choice for that office has become almost 
as important as the choice for the Pre- 
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sidency.”” Therefore he had decided “ to 
depart from the precedents of the past ” 
and leave the choice to “‘ the free processes 
of this convention.” A former Vice- 
President, Henry Wallace, wrote earlier in 
the year that the two things to avoid in 
picking a Vice-President were a nonentity 
or one whose views were opposed to those 
of the President. ‘‘ Open” Conventions 
have done both. Stevenson was fortunate 
in that none of the rival candidates were 
either nonentities or men who did not 
share his views. Moreover, it would have 
been embarrassing to have indicated a 
preference. Senator Humphrey, of Minne- 
sota, had been urged by Stevenson to 
conduct a pre-Convention campaign for 
the post, Senator Kefauver had a claim 
on Stevenson’s gratitude for his work in 
holding his delegates in line, Senator 
Kennedy for his work among the Northern 
delegations. So in advocating a free 
choice Stevenson avoided personal embar- 
rassment and called attention to the 
Republican Party’s candidate, Nixon, and 
the contrasting manner in which he was 
chosen. 

The Democratic Party veterans, thinking 
of future occasions when different con- 
ditions might prevail, objected to the 
Stevenson decision, but were overruled. 
They therefore tried themselves to exercise 
the control which Stevenson had relin- 
quished and picked Senator Kennedy, of 
Massachusetts, as a man most likely to 
appeal to all sections of the party. Some 
of the arguments dictating their choice, 
which normally would have never escaped 
from the committee rooms, were enun- 
ciated in public. Since Stevenson came 
from the Mid-west his associate should 
come from the South or East, and it was 
more important to turn to the East. 
Kennedy, by voting against high rigid 
farm supports, admittedly would not be 
the best choice to win in the farm districts, 
but Stevenson was strong enough with the 
farmers to overcome that handicap. The 
only argument held back was the con- 
sideration that Kennedy, as a Roman 
Catholic, would appeal to one group of 
industrial workers and offset the possible 
loss of votes among another industrial 


group, the negroes, disappointed that 
there was not a stronger civil rights plank. 

The contest provided a classic example 
of how the great game of politics is con- 
ducted. Kefauver with a hard core of 
supporters among delegates previously 
pledged to him as Presidential candidate 
was the man to beat. Neither he nor 
Kennedy had a majority. The task was to 
create an illusion of certainty about a 
Kennedy victory, a band-waggon psy- 
chology, which would influence the fence- 
sitters. It nearly succeeded. The reserve 
votes flung into the second ballot put 
Kennedy more than fifty votes ahead of 
Kefauver and only sixty-eight short of a 
majority. But Kefauver was no novice 
himself. He told the Minnesota delegates, 
pledged to himself, to vote for their 
Senator, Humphrey, on the first ballot, 
gauging rightly that when Humphrey, 
seeing no chance of success, let them vote 
for Kefauver this would influence Hum- 
phrey’s supporters in other States. Senator 
Gore, of Tennessee, relied upon by the 
party professionals to hold the Southern 
States till the band-waggon psychology 
prevailed, realized he could not face the 
voters back home if he were held respon- 
sible for blocking his fellow-Tennessean, so 
he backed Kefauver before the second 
ballot was closed and other Southern 
States followed. 

But if the Democratic Convention, 
apart from the Vice-Presidential contest, 
was uninspiring, the Republican Con- 
vention was far worse. It had all the 
stimulating qualities of a warm glass of 
flat ginger pop. The 4,000 reporters 
attending it could not even create the 
illusion of suspense. Trying to inflate the 
Stassen drive against Nixon was like 
trying to blow up a balloon riddled with 
holes. Harassed roving reporters with 
their “‘ creepie-peepies,” who milked the 
delegates, anxious for a brief moment of 
television fame, for the last drop of insipid 
news, were even less interesting than the 
commercials. The Republican managers 
did their best. An advance announce- 


ment described how demonstrations would 
“erupt spontaneously at a given signal.” 
The great advantage of a well-organized 
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spontaneous demonstration is that it can 
be directed to the men who need it. Un- 
organized spontaneity is apt to help 
those who are already popular and so need 
no help. Instead of having one speaker 
deal with a given topic it was dealt with 
by a dozen or more. But fragmented dull- 
ness proved no more palatable than mono- 
lithic dullness. It needed Eisenhower’s 
arrival to put any real spark into the pro- 
ceedings and wake the delegates out of 
their sleep-walking trance. 

There are many Republicans who, even 
while criticizing Stassen, believe Eisen- 
however could have had a more suitable 
partner than Nixon. But the situation 
seemed to them a little like having doubts 
about the suitability of a marriage when 
the banns had been read for the third 
time, the invitations issued and the cake 
ordered. It was then a little too late to 
suggest a different pair should appear in 
church. At the last minute Stassen decided 
not to spoil the wedding feast. There is 
some similarity as well as some difference 
in the part played by Stassen and that 
played by Truman. Both started their 
campaigns far too late to have the remotest 
chance of success. Both tried to turn back 
a prevailing tide and in the end decided to 
ride with it. Truman risked and lost his 
power in the party. Stassen had none to 
lose. He may even have improved the 


position he will hold four years hence 
when the Eisenhower wing of the party 
strive to keep control and find an Eisen- 
hower successor. Stassen’s_ spiritual 
home is with the men who are rising into 
party prominence. Truman belonged to 
the group whose control is ending. Both 
men gave comfort to the opposition party; 
the Democrats are able to cite Stassen’s 
concern over Nixon’s suitability and the 
Republicans to quote Truman against 
Stevenson. Stassen at least raised a 
doubt about the inevitability of Nixon’s 
succession in 1960, unless, of course, 
Eisenhowever dies in office. 

As well as fighting each other, Repub- 
licans are fighting over-confidence and the 
Democrats defeatism. Their success or 
lack of success against these secondary 
foes is something which cannot be mea- 
sured till election day. Till then the 
Democrats will be painting the picture 
blacker and the Republicans brighter than 
the reality. The level of campaigning may 
end at a lower level than either candidate 
would like. But the Conventions showed 
that whatever sharp words are spoken 
there are far more points of agreement 
between the two parties than disagree- 
ment. This essential unity of American 
political thought and purpose is a re- 
assuring factor in the world to-day. 

Denys SMITH. 


SOCIAL WELFARE IN 
CANADA 


By PROFESSOR JOHN E. OWEN 


EVERAL factors combine to render 
difficult the task of summarizing 
Canada’s welfare conditions and practices. 
The country is a great Dominion of con- 
tinental size, over 3,000 miles across, and 
1,500 miles from north to south; its vast 
distances contain a variety of social, cul- 
tural, religious and geographic conditions. 
Partly for historical reasons, welfare laws 
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differ between Canada’s ten provinces, but 
the provinces themselves can be grouped 
into geographic-economic regions possess- 
ing common features and problems. The 
fishing villages and farming communities of 
the eastern Maritime Provinces constitute 
a region that is distinct from the Province 
of Quebec. Similarly, social conditions in 
Ontario are not exactly comparable to 
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those of the “‘ prairie provinces ” of Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan or Alberta. 

A very pertinent factor engendering 
caution in interpreting the Canadian 
scene is the rapid process of social change 
that the Dominion is currently experi- 
encing. Urbanization, industrialization 
and population increase, together with a 
rising awareness of the need to cope with 
the resultant problems and dislocations, 
all reflect a culture undergoing profound 
transition. 

Canada was originally settled by pion- 
eers of British and French stock and her 
cultural patterns reflect both influences, 
together with that of her neighbour to the 
south, since one-half the national popula- 
tion lives within 100 miles of the United 
States border and 90 per cent. within 200 
miles. Canada’s population, now esti- 
mated at 16 millions, is expected to double 
within the next thirty years. Rapid 
employment expansion is occurring in all 
major industries, as in farm output. In 
fact, the whole nation is experiencing a 
degree of economic prosperity unpre- 
cedented in its history. 

The ethos of the country is that of a 
frontier pioneer with a strong philosophy 
of independent self-help and /aissez-faire 
characteristic of agriculture. Despite in- 
dustrialization, approximately one-third of 
the population are so engaged. The first 
welfare services arose from voluntary 
groups and local authorities. Ontario 
opened the way for social legislation with a 
Child Protection Act in 1893, and, 
although the national Government entered 
social welfare territory in 1927, it was not 
until the economic depression of the 1930s 
that Dominion functions became exten- 
sive. Among the three levels of govern- 
ment, Dominion, Provincial, and local, 
welfare is mainly a provincial responsibility. 
But local and provincial powers were in- 
adequate to shoulder the welfare burdens 
engendered by the depression. An exten- 
sion of Dominion expenditures occurred 
and increased with the 1939-45 war. 

There is, however, no consistent pro- 
gramme of social security, in that welfare 
services between the provinces are not co- 
ordinated. Relief assistance manifests 
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certain confusions between local, pro- 
vincial and ecclesiastical bodies. A strong 
feeling of provincial independence in 
welfare matters is manifest in Canada. 
But rapid social changes have rendered 
provincial funds incapable of meeting 
welfare needs on the new necessary scale. 
Constitutional difficulties are involved to 
the extent that while legal power is held 
by the provinces, financial power is in 
Dominion hands. The chief sources of 
social work revenue are thus national 
while geographic, cultural and _ political 
forces all suggest that administration 
should be localized. The building of an 
up-to-date welfare system is not facilitated 
within this framework. 

The relief of poverty in local areas was 
the early matrix for most of Canada’s 
social services. The evolution of welfare 
programmes has been from private and 
local organizations to provincial coverage, 
and finally to the federal plane. The 
federal government helps the provinces in 
meeting their growing welfare obligations 
through appropriated grants. Dominion 
grants-in-aid were the pattern of the 
1930’s, with social welfare services being 
provincially administered. With World 
War II Canadian opinion came to favour 
a national approach to welfare and 
security. 

A fundamental issue revolves around the 
respective roles of Dominion, provincial, 
and local welfare bodies and funds. The 
trend has been towards universal coverage, 
but constitutional, administrative and geo- 
graphic problems have been a retarding 
influence. The contemporary position is 
that welfare is a prime responsibility of the 
provinces, with three exceptions, namely, 
unemployment insurance (established 
1940), family allowances (1944), and 
universal old age pensions (1950). Quebec, 
the province that is almost entirely French- 
speaking and Roman Catholic, is partly 
an exception, in that large provincial 
resources are made available to voluntary 
church organizations. Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick have the English Poor 
Law tradition of local government respon- 
sibility for relief. 

Unemployment insurance is financed by 
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contributions in equal amounts from 
workers and employers, plus set payments 
from the Dominion. About three-quarters 
of Canada’s wage-earners, comprising half 
of the total labour force, are covered. 
The sums payable range from $17 weekly 
for a single person out of work to $24 for 
an unemployed person with a dependent. 

A new federal authority, the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare, was 
established in 1944 to administer family 
allowances and old age security. Its 
responsibilities also cover health grants 
and a research division in both health and 
welfare fields, this latter having. become 
an important source of information on 
national health and welfare. The Depart- 
ment is also concerned with the health of 
Indians and Eskimos. In the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1955, Federal Health 
Programme funds available to the pro- 
vinces amounted to almost $48 million, of 
which sum one-third consisted of grants 
for hospital construction. 


Photo: Canadian Resources and Development. 
ESKIMO CHILDREN LEARNING TO WRITE THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


All children under sixteen, resident in 
Canada, including Indians and Eskimos, 
are eligible for allowances. No means 
test is involved. The monthly sums paid 
to the parents range from $5 to $8 accord- 
ing to the child’s age. Under the Family 
Allowances Act, approximately $360 mil- 
lion is disbursed every year. The law 
stipulates that the allowance must be 
spent solely for the care and education of 
the child, and takes into consideration the 
size of workers’ families. The Act is 
popular with many Canadians and may 
constitute an inducement to have larger 
families, in a country that needs an 
increased population to realize its indus- 
trial and agricultural potentialities. 

Old age security has been legislatively 
enacted since 1950, and a pension of $40 
a month is paid to all persons aged seventy 
or over, if resident in Canada for twenty 
years. Allowances for the blind are also 
in effect, under a_provincial-dominion 
agreement. Workmen’s compensation for 
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industrial accidents is granted, the cost 
being borne by employers through a 
collective liability plan under provincial 
administration. Injured workers receive 
sums varying with the degree of their dis- 
ablement. In addition to this industrial 
insurance, rehabilitation of disabled civil- 
ians is in operation on a national scale. 

All the provinces have passed laws to 
provide allowances to particular cate- 
gories of needy mothers (widows and 
foster mothers) with dependent offspring. 
In some provinces allowances are granted 
to the unmarried, deserted and divorced 
mother. The maximum amount varies 
from $25 a month in Newfoundland to 
over $62 in British Columbia. Provincial 
laws, together with municipal and private 
voluntary agencies, provide care and pro- 
tection of dependent, neglected and delin- 
quent children. Children’s aid societies 
furnish foster homes for children and 
negotiate for adoptions. They frequently 
receive grants from the provincial legis- 
latures under whose supervision they 
work, and furnish legal guardianship of 
dependent or neglected children. Main- 
tenance funds are usually collected from 
the locality of residence. 

Health standards in Canada are high. 
All the provinces have Departments of 
Public Welfare, or Health and Public 
Welfare, for the purpose of administering 
provincial services. Local authorities have 
achieved much in furnishing fundamental 
health services, embracing school medical 
and dental service for children and youth, 
industrial hygiene and public health 
nursing. Throughout the nation there are 
about 850 hospitals and approximately 
one hospital bed for every 100 persons. 
Institutions for the mentally ill are main- 
tained under provincial auspices. Almost 
half of Canada’s physicians are in general 
private practice, one-quarter are in specia- 
list private practice, one-sixth are in 
hospitals, and the remainder are in other 
phases of medicine. 

A growing official concern with welfare 
is reflected in the rise of various measures 
designed to protect and safeguard public 
health. While local municipalities are 
still the basic unit in this field, they are 
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supervised by the provinces, which have 
particular responsibilities and functions in 
the care of the incurable, the insane and 
the tubercular. The collecting of vital 
statistics, public health nursing and educa- 
tion, nutrition, cancer control, industrial 
medicine and mental and dental treatment 
are some of the areas in which provincial 
health departments operate. There is also 
a growing sense of Dominion responsi- 
bility in public health, on the recognition 
that the problems involved are not merely 
local but nation-wide. 

In 1948 the National Health Grants 
Programme was established. During its 
first five years of operation, it enabled the 
provinces to evaluate their health needs 
and attack serious hospital shortages. It 
has also enlarged the supply of trained 
health workers and has strengthened both 
rural and urban health facilities. Such ail- 
ments as mental disease, tuberculosis, 
venereal disease, cancer and arthritis have 
also been alleviated through the Pro- 
gramme. Since 1948 approximately 50,000 
hospital beds have been added, 5,000 
health workers have received training, 
150 communities have been furnished for 
the first time with hospital amenities, and 
many thousands of free chest X-rays have 
been given, together with the provision of 
medicinal drugs and cancer diagnoses. In 
recent years the improvement in Canadian 
local public health services has been such 
that within the next decade they should 
become Dominion-wide. In the spring of 
1953 Ottawa gave its consent to three 
five-year grants in the fields of maternal 
health, rehabilitation for disabled civilians 
and the training of workers to aid them, 
and the extension of laboratory and radio- 
logical facilities respectively. 

The Salk polio treatment programme 
was ably planned and administered in 
Canada. By June, 1955, the Canadian 
Minister of Health reported to the British 
and Canadian Medical Associations that 
880,000 Canadian children had received 
the vaccine and that out of this number no 
cases of polio had developed. 

Although hospital insurance plans and 
private (voluntary) prepaid medical care 
have been developed in Canada, attempts 
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A DOCTOR EXAMINING A CHILD ON BOARD A HOSPITAL SHIP IN A REMOTE NEWFOUNDLAND PORT. 


to introduce health insurance on a 
national scale have made little advance- 
ment. The Province of Saskatchewan, 
and to a lesser degree British Columbia 
and Manitoba, have made a beginning 
here. All residents of Saskatchewan enjoy 
a Hospital Services Plan; they contribute 
stipulated tax payments and receive in 
return medical benefits in prepaid in- 
patient hospital treatment. The leader of 
one national political party proposed in 
1955 that the Government introduce a Bill 
enabling the provinces to enter individually 
into a national health insurance plan. 
Ex-servicemen constitute a particular 
group meriting federal aid, and the De- 
partment of Veterans’ Affairs is responsible 
for granting allowances and furnishing 
treatment to injured ex-soldiers. Pensions 
are provided for disability, and a scheme 
of land settlement is in effect. The 
National Government maintains twelve 
hospitals for veterans, and approximately 
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65,000 of them have been aided in settling 
on farms, fishing establishments and small 
holdings. Several thousand ex-servicemen 
received financial help from D.V.A. that 
enabled them to attend Canadian univer- 
sities after 1945. 

Canada’s population includes over 
150,000 North American Indians. Their 
numbers are increasing, owing largely to a 
reduction in mortality rates.. They live 
mainly on “ reservations,” land set aside 
for their exclusive use provided by the 
Dominion authorities. The majority of 
them are in Western Canada, with the 
largest single aggregation in British Colum- 
bia. They face many economic difficulties 
and their living standards are low in 
comparison with the white settlers. Farm- 
ing accounts for the livelihood of half the 
Indians, and another 50,000 live by 
hunting and the cultivation of fur-bearing 
animals, though since 1945 their revenue 
from the fur trade has declined con- 
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siderably and accentuated their economic 
plight. A few thousand Indians are 
employed as wage labourers. The Do- 
minion Government has a special branch 
charged with responsibility for Indian 
welfare. Federal policy has been to 
protect Indians from unfair economic 
practices and to prepare them to take 
part on an increasingly larger scale in 
Canadian culture. Various private organi- 
zations also assume some responsibility 
for helping a minority group dispossessed 
of their land. Indians receive federal pro- 
tection in the use of their reservations, 
together with the encouragement of self- 
help through various forms of educational 
and technical economic assistance. Indian 
interest in education is keen, and there is 
a tendency to leave their traditional occu- 
pations in favour of new farming and 
industry. 

The Eskimos of Northern Canada 
number about 10,000, and appear to be 
increasing. Originally hunters and fishers, 
fur-trapping became a more prevalent 
means of livelihood until the post-war era 
produced the economic hardships men- 


tioned previously. Eskimo and Arctic 
affairs are administered by a federal 
department, aided by private groups 
interested in the problems of this region, 
which revolve chiefly around the Eskimo’s 
economy, health and education. Some 
hospitals, nursing stations and schools 
have been set up at various centres. 

There are many voluntary non-govern- 
mental associations (known as “ private 
agencies” in North America) doing con- 
structive work of the kind suggested by 
their names, e.g. the Canadian Tuber- 
culosis Association, Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, the Canadian Cancer Society, 
Safety Councils, the Canadian Council for 
Crippled Children, the Canadian Red 
Cross, and the Canadian National Institute 
for the Blind. Also worthy of mention, 
among many others, are the Salvation 
Army, Victorian Order of Nurses, the 
Health League of Canada and the Cana- 
dian Mental Health Association. In 
addition to direct social service, they 
engage in research, education and public 
relations activities. 

There are throughout Canada more than 
500 benevolent, charitable, and welfare 
institutions. Half of them are under 
religious auspices. This number includes 
over 200 homes for adults, 100 for adults 
and children, about 170 orphanages and 
children’s aid societies, and over forty day 
nurseries for the children of working 
mothers. In most large cities there is a 
Community Chest movement and Com- 
munity Council. The Community Chest 
method is to collect voluntary contri- 
butions for all local private agencies at 
one time. There are over sixty Chests 
and their voluntary collections for the 
entire country amount to about $13 
million annually. They have become so 
popular as to be North America’s most 
successful single source of private money- 
raising for welfare purposes, although 
some important organizations, such as the 
Red Cross and Canadian National Insti- 
tute for the Blind, are financed inde- 
pendently of the Chest. Community 
Councils have the function of co-ordina- 
ting the welfare services in urban areas. 

The Canadian Welfare Council is a 
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national body that acts as a very significant 
clearing-house for welfare information. It 
seeks to co-ordinate and unify the plan- 
ning and work of both the private and 
official organizations. An active link 
between the two, it has exerted appreciable 
influence on national welfare policy. The 
Council serves as a means of consultation 
to provincial and local bodies in such 
fields as child care and welfare super- 
vision, and publishes a journal, Canadian 
Welfare. 

In an area that is more specialized but 
particularly significant in view of the 
current population expansion, important 
work is being done by the Community 
Planning Association of Canada. Estab- 
lished in 1946, it is a national clearing- 
house of citizens’ planning information 
and has co-ordinated the efforts of many 
local groups seeking to safeguard future 
healthful living by planning in housing, 
architectural and urban development, 
recreation spaces, highway problems and 
industrial zoning. 

The treatment of the criminal offender 
in Canada, as in other countries, stands 
in need of reform. Research and training 
in penology is still in process of being 
developed, though improvements are 
gradually being introduced. The problem 
is partly one of inadequately trained prison 
staff and slow rehabilitation measures. 
All the provinces, with the exception of 
Prince Edward Island, have institutions to 
care for juvenile delinquents, and juvenile 
courts are found throughout the nation. 
The rate of commitment to adult penal 
institutions in Canada has increased since 
World War II, more so than the general 
population growth would warrant, and a 
high proportion of prisoners (perhaps 70 
per cent.) are repeaters. One pertinent 
factor here is a marked lack of probation 
officers and facilities, both for juvenile and 
adult law-breakers. However, all the 
provinces and most of the large cities have 
a prisoners’ aid society to assist the con- 
vict in adjusting to normal life, and prob- 
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ably 50 per cent. of released men seek their 
help. The John Howard Society and the 
Salvation Army work to aid ex-prisoners, 
and in Ontario and British Columbia the 
Elisabeth Fry Associations rehabilitate 
women prisoners. Failures under parole 
supervision have been relatively rare. 
Canada’s winter climate, while intensely 
cold throughout most of the country, is 
healthy and conducive to physical hardi- 
ness. The climate, though, does make 
economic demands in that the cost of living 
is increased by the need for heavy clothing, 
insulated homes, storm windows and 
transportation costs on food grown else- 
where. But winter sports are very popular, 
national parks are found in many areas of 
the country, and a public recreation move- 
ment has had a remarkable development. 
Social work in Canada is assuming the 
status of an organized profession, and 
despite provincial variations, standards for 
personnel selection, training and qualifica- 
tions are rising. The main professional 
body is the Canadian Association of 
Social Workers, with almost 2,000 mem- 
bers. Three chief areas of specialization 
are family case work, group work and 
community organization. The training in 
post-graduate social work requires two 
years of study after the B.A., and involves 
practical field-work training. Eight Cana- 
dian universities have schools of social 
work with over 400 full-time students, but 
the demand for trained workers is greater 
than they can currently meet. Many are 
employed by the Dominion Government. 
The trend towards the professionaliza- 
tion of Canadian social work portends well 
for the future, as does a growing popular 
recognition of the need for welfare 
legislation and responsibilities. The Do- 
minion is young and vigorous and with an 
ethos of optimism for the future. The 
recent advances in welfare, as in other 
areas of Canadian culture, suggest that 
this national optimism is well grounded. 


JOHN E. OwEN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To The Editor, The National and English Review 


From Mr. R. D. King-Harman. 
DEAR SIR, 

I have for some time seen with regret 
the steady movement of The National 
and English Review into the ranks of the 
faint-hearts, the pacifists, and the ‘* Eng- 
land is always in the wrong”’ brigade. 
Your article on the ‘‘ Struggle for Suez ”’ is 
the last straw, and, as far as I am con- 
cerned, the limit. I have been a sub- 
scriber to the magazine for eight years, 
but I have now cancelled my order. 

Your paragraph on the analogy with 
Hitler and Mussolini in pre-war days 
shows that you, and I fear many others 
in this unfortunate country, can learn 
nothing from experience, and that you 
imagine that violence, injury, and insult 
can somehow be appeased and halted by 
retreat. 

Well, those who learn nothing from 
experience are impervious to argument, 
and I do not propose to undertake a 
fruitless task; but I recommend you to 
re-read the chapter entitled ‘“‘ Munich 
Winter ”’ in the first book of Sir Winston 
Churchill’s history of the Second World 
War. I will make just one quotation from 
it, ‘“‘ This is only the beginning of the 
reckoning. This is only the first sip, the 
first foretaste of a bitter cup which will 
be proffered to us year by year unless, by 
a supreme recovery of moral health and 
martial vigour, we arise again.” 

Abadan, the evacuation of the Canal 
Zone, now the Canal itself; we have had 
three sips of the cup already. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. D. KING-HARMAN. 
Great Gransden, 
Sandy, Beds. 
September 6th, 1956. 


From Mr. Russell A. Clarke. 
Sir, 
Your comments on the Suez question 
(September) require some strong retorts! 
It is distressing that the whole tenor of 
your remarks should echo the woolly- 
mindedness of the Manchester Guardian. 
You seem to be falling over backwards to 


find reasons why we should treat Nasser 
as a perfect gentleman. 

“It is hard,” you say, “‘to take very 
seriously the moral and legalistic argu- 
ments which were deployed against 
Nasser.” Really? Remember, sir, Mr. 
Lloyd’s words: ‘‘ A contract with such a 
company cannot be broken by one party 
to the agreement.” Again, Mr. Menzies 
made the position perfectly clear: “If 
there is one thing clear it is that national 
contracts with Governments or citizens of 
other nations must be carried out unless 
there is legal excuse for the non-perform- 
ance.” And yet you try to argue that, 
unlike the threat in the 1930s, when ‘‘ we 
should have been technically and morally 
unassailable” in using force, we have no 
such justification now. This seems like 
wanton blindness; Nasser seized the Canal 
by force, at the point of the bayonet quite 
literally, and any force used by us would 
be justified morally. I am not suggesting 
that it would have been tactically advis- 
able to have done so as yet; in fact, I 
believe throughout the crisis H.M. Govern- 
ment have acted splendidly and wisely. 

One last point. We really cannot let you 
get away with statements such as this, that 
Sir Anthony Eden ‘‘ demeaned himself by 
making a personal attack on Nasser.” 
“We have no right to quarrel with, or 
make rude remarks about, a foreign 
government, unless [sic] it is aggressive.” 
Apart from the fact that your last phrase 
completely nullifies the rest of the sentence, 
do you seriously think that we should 
stand by and be insulted by a man who has 
proved himself to be utterly dishonest? 

The situation is grave. I write on the 
day of Parliament’s re-assembly. The 
Government needs and deserves our 
prayers and support, and you are doing 
ill-service abroad by giving the impression 
of an almost desperate attempt to let 
Colonel Nasser have his way. 

Yours faithfully, 
RUSSELL A. CLARKE. 
7 Elmdale Gardens, 
Aspley, Nottingham. 
September 12th, 1956. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


TO DELIGHT* 


By ERIC GILLETT 


HIS year Penguin Books are celebrat- 

ing their coming-of-age with a sharp 
burst of extra activity, and none of the 
new works they have brought out in 1956 
is likely to give more genuine and general 
pleasure than the Penguin Book of 
English Verse, introduced and edited by 
Mr. John Hayward, a distinguished editor 
and bibliographer. In literary circles Mr. 
Hayward has an awe-inspiring reputation 
as a power behind the scenes, a whole- 
some éminence grise. He does not publish 
much signed criticism. The Nonesuch 
Swift, which he edited, is a joy to 
possess and a pattern of what such things 
ought to be. Mr. Hayward has not 
printed a superfluous word of his own. 
There is not a woolly, a wuffly, or a 
pedantic sentence in his introduction, and 
the choice is just about as impeccable as 
one man’s taste could make it. 

In tackling the enormous corpus of 
poetry written in English since 1500 Mr. 
Hayward has had at least two eminent 
predecessors, Palgrave and Quiller-Couch, 
and I have no doubt that the Penguin 
Book of English Verse will prove to be as 
companionable and rewarding to present- 
day readers, especially to young people, 
as the Golden Treasury and the Oxford 
Book of English Verse were to previous 
generations. It is not possible to say more 
after only one reading but I have a sus- 
picion that in time I shall find it as true 
a friend as either of the other two. 

There are one or two points of general 
criticism I should like to note first in the 
hope that Mr. Hayward and his publishers 
may care to remedy them in future 
editions. Although the full names and 
dates of the poets are printed in full in 
the contents list at the beginning, only a 
bald announcement is printed in the body 


of the book. There is, for instance, 
“* Crane,” and for a minute or two I found 
myself wondering if Stephen Crane, author 
of The Red Badge of Courage, had ever 
written verse. No doubt I ought to have 
known that it was the younger American, 
Hart Crane, who died tragically young 
and full of promise, but I had forgotten 
him for a moment. As the anthology is 
intended for sale on both sides of the 
Atlantic and knowledge of the less well- 
known contemporaries tends to become 
increasingly localized, the reader would 
be spared a certain amount of referring 
back to the “Contents” if full names 
were printed where they are most needed. 

The last eighty pages must have been 
extraordinarily difficult for Mr. Hayward 
to compile. He had to be impartial, with 
one eye on his British readers, and the 
other on the Americans. The poets chosen 
are, most of them, alive, though some 
have been cut off in the wars or by early 
illness. I was sorry to find nothing by 
Roy Campbell, Ralph Hodgson, Sir John 
Squire, Andrew Young, and Sir Osbert 


* The Penguin Book of English Verse. 
Introduced and edited by John Hayward. 
Penguin Books. 4s. 6d. 

The New Outline of Modern Knowledge. 
Edited by Alan Pryce-Jones. Gollancz. 18s. 

Robert Benchley. A _ Biography. By 
Nathaniel Benchley. Cassell. 18s. 

The Benchley Roundup. Selected by 
Nathaniel Benchley. Cassell. 18s. 

Ancestral Voices. By Vinh Thai. Collins. 
13s. 6d. 

Call Me Coward. By Eugen Dollman. 
Kimber. 18s. 

Visa for Peking. By A. de Segonzac. 
Heinemann. 21s. 

The Harvest of Tragedy. By T. R. Henn. 
Methuen. 25s. 

My Dog Tulip. By J. R. Ackerley. Secker 
& Warburg. 10s. 6d. 
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Sitwell. Mr. Hayward has fixed his lower 
limit around the year 1940 “when the 
poets who had grown up were reaching 
maturity,” and this accounts for other 
omissions. 

How or why one selects for an 
anthology is not always determined by 
personal taste, but Mr. Hayward makes 
his purpose clear in the first two sentences 
of his short address to the reader. ‘‘ The 
chief, if not the only end of poetry, 
Dryden said, is to delight. It is with this 
end always in view that the following 
selection of English poetry has been 
made.” With that excellent intention 
before him the editor has kept his eye 
firmly on the ball. The result is a 
triumphant success. The inclusions from 
the works of lesser known writers are all 
justified. It is years ago that I read Sir 
William D’Avenant’s peculiar plays, and 
even acted in one of them, and I was sur- 
prised to see that Mr. Hayward had taken 
four poems from his work. They are all 
first-rate. I should have guessed that they 
would be because Mr. Hayward combines 
with his admirable taste an instinctive 
knowledge of what is representative of its 
period. There is no room for Hartley 
Coleridge, Leigh Hunt, Alice Meynell, 
and, more surprisingly, for Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning. Robert Bridges, who 
wrote so many lovely short poems, just 
edges in with “* Nightingales.”’ It is fairer 
to Mr. Hayward to ask what could be left 
out. That would be a hard question to 
answer when one considers the book’s 
international purpose. 

The reader should know that Mr. 
Hayward has excluded anonymous poems, 
dramatic verse (but not songs from plays) 
and dialect verse. There are no traditional 
ballads. There are extracts from ‘‘ The 
Faerie Queene,”’ ‘ Paradise Lost,” and 
“The Prelude.’ Under this scheme 
‘Crabbe and Pope have had to suffer and 
it was unavoidable that they should. Over 
a hundred poets are represented in an 
attempt to concentrate “‘ as much as poss- 
ible of the richness and variety of intellec- 
tual and emotional appeal made by the 
principal poets.”” It was a tremendous 
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task and it has been magnificently done. 
Perhaps the best thing about the book is 
that although there are many famous 
poems here I did not find that one of them 
seemed to be hackneyed. 

Charm can be a most deceptive thing 
and if one has heard Mr. Alan Pryce- 
Jones talking about books or read his 
essays and translations, he might seem to 
be a rather unlikely choice as editor for 
an encyclopedia. In his hands the Times 
Literary Supplement shows lively and 
sometimes unexpected tendencies. The 
scope of its special numbers is great and 
I sometimes feel that Mr. Pryce-Jones, 
like Saki’s remarkable office boy, may one 
day surprise us all by transferring his 
paper’s office for a week or two to 
Ispahan. 

The New Outline of Modern Know- 
ledge, which Mr. Pryce-Jones has just 
edited, is the work of a team of learned 
contributors ranging from the former 
Astronomer Royal to the B.B.C.’s 
Director of the Spoken Word. “If 
ordinary people,” the editor writes, “ find 
it a little easier henceforth to understand 
the world around them, our time will not 
have been wasted.” This is a praiseworthy 
object and I hope it will be fulfilled. There 
is no doubt whatever that compendia, 
such as this one, find a very large number 
of readers. Twenty-five years ago when 
Dr. William Rose edited An. Outline of 
Modern Knowledge for Mr. Gollancz, 
about a hundred thousand copies were 
sold in six years. The book soon dated 
and went out of print. That is the worst 
of anything labelled “‘ modern,”’ you can 
never judge how long it will last. The new 
work is designed to take its place. 

It has the merit of being shorter, better 
arranged, and better planned. It is 
addressed, Mr. Pryce-Jones tells us, to the 
ordinary intelligent man, and the material 
was assembled with a bias which can loosely 
be called philosophical. The experts have 
tried to write not simply as specialists but 
also as contributors to a general art of 
living, and an essay on the meaning of 
belief is printed in the first section. There 
are five sections: Philosophy and Meta- 
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physics, Science, Art, Politics and Econo- 
mics, and Law. Each contribution begins 
with a summary (necessarily inadequate) 
of the subject followed by the latest 
developments in it. The reader is told that 
“the historical development can be 
examined in any public library.” 

The book gives reason for argument 
and controversy and I can imagine that 
earnest young members of debating 
societies will be quarrying away in it 
before they get up to speak. Altogether 
The New Outline of Modern Knowledge 
is a useful piece of exploration, and if any- 
one wants to open it at one of its most 
controversial articles I should suggest 
“* The Religious Instinct.’’ There is room 
for endless disagreement there. 

Almost any critic of books, films or 
drama soon learns that his sense of 
humour has not been designed for export. 
Robert Benchley, who was at Harvard 
with a great friend, Robert Sherwood, 
always hoped that he would himself be- 
come an eminent writer. He had a most 
successful, if erratic, career as a humorist, 
who was probably at his best in a medium 
he invented, the movie short, in which he 
would hold forth with a kind of embar- 
rassed erudition on ‘‘ The Sex Life of the 
Polyp”’ or “‘ How to Train a Dog.” His 
son, Nathaniel, has just written his bio- 
graphy. He has also made a selection of 
favourite pieces by his father, called The 
Benchley Roundup. 

Benchley must have been delightful if 
rather alarming company. His jokes could 
be of the elaborate, beautifully contrived 
type favoured by Horace Cole. Sometimes 
these involved confederates, as when he 
appeared at a university dinner as inter- 
preter to a Chinese gentleman who was 
supposed to be making a speech on 
Chinese football, or when he faced an 
audience of Wardroom Club members, all 
Regular Navy officers, and drove them 
almost to apoplexy by pretending to be 
private secretary to the Secretary to the 
Navy, who was believed to be in favour of 
abolishing liquor in the ships. Benchley 
made this only one of various improbable 
new measures he put before his audience 


with a perfectly straight face, and it was 
not until just before he sat down that the 
diners realized they had been had. 
Benchley ended : 


Of course, gunnery will not be passed 
unnoticed, as the Secretary realizes as well 
as anyone else that there ought to be 
someone on board who can point a gun, 
in case the ship should be attacked before 
it could summon assistance from shore. 
Therefore the star gun pointer will be 
excused from recitations in Harmony and 
Counterpoint, and for two weeks will re- 
ceive honourable mention in the Secre- 
tary’s weekly letter to the President. 


This is a type of undergraduate 
humour which goes sour in print, and on 
the whole The Benchley Roundup is only 
a faint echo of the agreeable nonsense he 
poured out in his film shorts and talks. 
The biography depicts a likeable eccentric 
who never quite found himself and 
realized with horror near the end of his 
life that he had done very few of the things 
he intended, and that his career had been 
one long improvisation. It is a pity be- 
cause he must have been an enchanting 
companion, amusing, unexpected and very 
kind. 

The most unusual war book I have read 
is Vinh Thai’s Ancestral Voices, in a 
sensitive translation by James Kirkup. Vinh 
Thai lives now in a secluded house with a 
pleasant garden in the middle of Marra- 
kesh. It must be a welcome refuge after 
his varied war experiences. He is the son 
of a Chinese father and an Alsatian 
mother, and he was born in China and 
soon sent to be educated in France, where 
at the outbreak of war he was trained as a 
parachutist. In time he went as a member 
of a French secret mission to Chungking. 
The party was intended for work in Indo- 
China, at that time in Japanese hands, but 
he was switched to do propaganda work 
in China. The recollections in Ancestral 
Voices cover the period from August to 
December, 1943, and the book’s real 
theme, underlying the adventures and diffi- 
culties he experienced, is the writer’s 
rediscovery of his native land, the sym- 
pathy he felt for its people, the delight an 
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educated Chinese takes in little things 
from which he draws deep significance : 


Flowers and prayers, incense, the smell 
of snow, the fluttering of a monk’s robe in 
front of the glittering horizon—everything 
combined to celebrate the triumph of a 
way of life that I found infinitely pathetic. 
Fascinated throughout the centuries by its 
own intoxicating beauty, had it not sown, 
alas, the seeds of its own destruction? 


‘The strange variety of people who make 
up the mission, the even stranger charac- 
ters they meet in Chungking are neatly 
indicated. Vinh Thai regards everything 
with the amused tolerance of a_philo- 
sopher and it is only when he describes his 
parachute jump in some detail that one 
realizes he can be a man of action too, if 
not a very efficient one. As Mr. Raymond 
Mortimer remarks in his foreword, here in 
prose is an essentially poetic book, and it 
is a very good one. 

Call Me Coward, by Colonel Eugen 
Dollman, is almost earthy by comparison, 
and the introduction to it rather unexpec- 
tedly turns out to be by Field-Marshal 
Kesselring. Colonel Dollman, according 
to his introducer, was “ very far removed 
indeed from what the world has come to 
think of as a typical S.S. officer.”” His 
duties, under the Field-Marshal, were to 
negotiate between the German army, the 
Party, and the Fascist leaders. He initi- 
ated the discussions which began in the 
autumn of 1944 through the medium of 
the Cardinal-Archbishop of Milan with 
the head of the American Secret Service in 
Switzerland, Allan Dulles, and ultimately 
resulted in the German capitulation. 

Colonel Dollman’s book is the story of 
his own adventures and it begins with the 
German surrender and goes on to describe 
how a Cardinal hid him in a home for 
drug addicts. Later he was given false 
papers by the American Intelligence who 
used him against the Communists. After 
he was arrested by the Italian police, the 
Americans were compelled to make him a 
prisoner, and later he was transferred to a 
prisoners-of-war camp near Frankfurt 
where some of the leading Nazis were 
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held. Released from here he made his 
way to Switzerland. 

It is an astonishing book which 
resembles a war thriller with a strong 
emphasis on eccentric characters, large 
meals and luxurious houses. The author 
is an epicurean and a humanitarian. He 
was the interpreter between Hitler and 
Mussolini, when the Fiihrer went to Italy 
in 1938, and for years afterwards. Call 
Me Coward is the most entertaining and 
civilized book that I have read by a Ger- 
man author about the war. Colonel Doll- 
man is most agreeably indiscreet. 

A French journalist who played rugger 
for Blackheath in the thirties and escaped 
from France to England in 1941, M. A. 
de Segonzac was given a passport by the 
Peking Government to visit China for a 
couple of months on the conditions laid 
down by his newspaper, France-Soir. He 
did not go as the guest of the Chinese and 
he promised them that he would be objec- 
tive in what he wrote about them. His 
editor told him to keep his eyes open, look 
around him, and give a faithful account of 
everything interesting he saw. The result 
of the trip, Visa for Peking, translated by 
the author with the help of Marion 
Barwick, is French descriptive journalism 
at its best. The author has been scrupu- 
lously fair to his hosts. I do not think that 
the Chinese Propaganda Ministry could 
take any exception at all to anything M. 
de Segonzac has written and he covered 
an enormous amount of ground in eight 
weeks. Crossing the frontier at Shumchun 
he travelled via Canton and Peking in time 
to arrive for the fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the People’s Republic. 

From Peking he visited the industrial 
cities, Moukden and Fushien, which 
might have been anywhere, he says, and 
had a sad trip to Shanghai, which is a 
place in decay and almost without hope. 
He took ship down the Yangtze Kiang to 
the heart of Hunan province and then 
returned to Peking. In the course of the 
trip he met Chou En Lai and Mao Tse 
Tung, and, as the Chinese official who 
saw him off at the airport said, “‘ Practic- 
ally everything you wanted to.”’ The only 
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places forbidden him were Tibet, Amoy 
(opposite Quemoy, in the hands of the 
Nationalists) and the province of Sinkiang, 
a forbidden zone, where oil refineries, 
steelworks, and atomic research centres 
had been set up and were being exploited 
by the Russians. M. de Segonzac found 
their traces all over the place. He dis- 
covered, too, that ‘‘ the Chinese generally 
tend not to speak the truth, and to answer 
what they believe you want to hear.”’ In 
spite of these things he is convinced that 
the transformation of manners and 
customs has been considerable in the past 
five years. There seems to be no doubt 
that although the Chinese people have 
been made to recite dreary slogans and 
propagandist pieces in the approved com- 
munist fashion, a good many of them are 
happier and better fed than they used to be. 

It is impossible to forecast how the 
Chinese will behave if the Russians press 
them too hard. They do not like being 
regimented and they are by nature indi- 
vidualists who like having their lives 
arranged for them as long as their free- 
dom is not interfered with too much. One 
Chinese dramatist admitted that his 
countrymen have always enjoyed laughter 
and love in their plays. I am sure this is 
so and I cannot imagine a Chinese enjoy- 
ing opera much longer when it has been 
altered to meet the party injunction that 
‘the old operas must be revised accord- 
ing to the concept of historic materialism 
with the intention of giving the masses a 
new and _ scientific interpretation of 
history.” It is curious that party officials 
cannot open their mouths or write a line 
without putting out this kind of pompous 
jargon. 

M. de Segonzac’s book is, in the best 
sense, an interim report on China. The 
future will show what is happening to the 
people’s minds, and the Russians may 
discover that the Chinese mind is less 
susceptible to outside influence than they 
suppose. 

The Harvest of Tragedy is the latest of 
Mr. T. R. Henn’s critical works dealing 
with the esthetics and ethics, this time, of 
the tragic form. Like its predecessors it 
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is a modest and a valuable book because 
Mr. Henn has a love of the highest forms 
of literature which colours all that he 
writes. He is an interpreter of other men’s 
works and, like the best conductors of 
music, he makes every effort not to inter- 
pose himself between the reader and the 
author he is attempting to criticize or 
appreciate. 

Mr. Henn suggests that tragedy, which 
is “* still the most important, and probably 
the most pervasive, of the great literary 
forms,”’ can be interpreted at the present 
time more than ever before, perhaps, as of 
the highest ethical importance. Harden- 
ing of mind and spirit is the result of war. 
Tragedy is a way to self-knowledge 
through a vicarious process of suffering. 
This is a slight indication of a thesis well- 
argued and illustrated by careful quota- 
tion. It is a book for the student and 
for the general reader interested in the 
nature and purpose of tragedy. 

I have hesitated for some time before 
deciding to notice a new book by a most 
able writer who publishes a book about 
once in twenty years. Mr. J. R. Ackerley 
wrote a memorable play, Prisoners of 
War, and the brilliantly funny journal, 
Hindoo Holiday. That came out a long 
time ago and in the meantime Mr. 
Ackerley has been interesting himself in 
other people’s books as literary editor of 
the Listener. There is a world of differ- 
ence between a sensitive account of in- 
terned officers during the First World War 
and the strange doings of an Indian Rajah, 
but I think that hardly anyone would have 
guessed the subject of his new book. It 
turns out to be a detailed account of his 
life with his dog, an Alsatian bitch. He 
calls it My Dog Tulip. On the cover flap 
he has printed the opinions of distin- 
guished writers. “‘ A revolutionary book,” 
Mr. William Plomer calls it. “‘ Most enter- 
taining and sometimes instructive,’’ says 
Professor Julian Huxley, but Mr. E. M. 
Forster seems to have been in something 
of a quandary when he wrote, ‘“‘ However 
much readers dislike or like this book, 
they will be obliged to agree that it is 
unlike any other book they have read.” 
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This is true. 

If Mr. Ackerley had brought me his 
manuscript in proof and asked me to let 
him have a “quote” for the jacket I 
should either have refused or written 
something rather like Mr. Forster’s 
guarded piece. Mr. Ackerley seems to be 
obsessed by the Alsatian, which cannot be 
the easiest animal to keep as a pet in a flat 
high above the Thames. He is dogridden, 
and out of his devotion he has constructed 
an extraordinary, detailed account of 
Tulip’s day to day existence. If anyone 
can be said to have led a dog’s life it is 
Mr. Ackerley, and yet he seems to enjoy 
it. Diet, mating, natural functions are 
described with a kind of doting preoccupa- 
tion. I must warn all sentimental 
“‘doggie”’ lovers to keep well clear of 
My Dog Tulip, though the experts of the 
Kennel Club and the luminaries of Cruft’s 
may find a great deal in it to interest them. 
It is possible that the book may prove to 
be extremely valuable to breeders and 
owners of Alsatians. 

The publishers are quite right to warn 
readers that My Dog Tulip is not “a 
pretty picture sentimentalized by down- 
to-earth study.’’ A very good writer, using 
all his considerable ability, has written a 
highly clinical study. It will be interesting 
to hear what the experts have to say about 
Tulip and her household. 

Eric GILLETT. 


IRRESPONSIBILITY 


Louis XV. THE MONARCHY IN DECLINE. 
By G. P. Gooch, C.H. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 25s. 


HIS is the plain man’s view of 
Louis XV, with no novelties of psycho- 
logical or historical analysis. Indeed, Dr. 
Gooch sometimes approaches the banal. 
‘Mme. du Barry, “‘his latest flame” 
seemed like “‘a breath of spring” to the 
“‘jaded ruler.” Paris moves “* briskly 
towards the century of the common 
man’; Russia stands, ‘‘ the Colossus 
of the North.” 
No-one with an eye for apt quotation 
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could write a thoroughly dull book on 
Louis XV. Again and again Dr. Gooch 
reminds us what extraordinarily fine 
commentators on political and private 
personality: were the French memori- 
alists of the 17th and 18th centuries. 
Yet acuteness of observation—as in the 
case of d’Argenson and Choiseul—was 
often the fruit of political disappointment. 
What are we to make of Choiseul’s 
outburst? To him his late master was a 
“‘man without heart or brains’? who 
lacked the courage to satisfy his lust for 
death and destruction, a king who would 
have left the bed of his mistress to watch, 
from the corner of her window, a man 
being broken on the wheel in the court- 
yard below. 

Dr. Gooch shows us Louis XV in all 
his weakness and failure. He could not, 
in spite of frequent encouragement, be- 
come his own first minister, nor select an 
able servant. Bernis was the rule and 
Choiseul the exception. In foreign 
affairs his private policy collapsed in a 
maze of futile intrigue: in domestic 
policy he was not interested. Mme du 
Barry reveals the full extent of his irre- 
sponsible weakness and that excited 
penchant for the vitality of the lower 
classes characteristic of aristocracy in 
decline—in contemporary Spain it took 
the form of the cult of bullfighters and 
the “‘true’’ women of the people, the 
mayas. That a King of France should 
have made his public mistress of an 
illegitimate, low-born, demi-mondaine 
was disastrous to the decorative and 
representational aspect of monarchy. It 
is a feeble excuse (made by his enam- 
oured apologists, but not by an historian 
of Dr. Gooch’s calibre) that the King 
sought, not sensual pleasure, but cosy 
domesticity. Choiseul was too high a price 
to pay for the delights of female company. 

Running through the book is the thesis 
that absolute monarchy demands a suc- 
cession of able and industrious rulers to 
survive. Thus, Louis XV emerges as 
“the chief gravedigger of the ancien 
régime’’: a self-indulgent weakling, who 
lacked the will to guide, let alone to 
reform, the monarchy. Here, perhaps, 
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some historians would disagree with Dr. 
Gooch’s analysis in the sense that neither 
was the monarchy as efficiently cen- 
tralized as Dr. Gooch implies—and there- 
fore hardly capable of responding to 
energetic leadership—nor could a genuine 
attempt at reform come from the monarchy 
itself. 

Centralization was the unaccomplished 
ideal of the French monarchy: in the 
18th century France was an administrative 
nightmare. The intendants, those pillars 
of centralization, sometimes ruled six 
million, sometimes a quarter of a million 
souls. There were 360 competing codes of 
customary law: antique survivals clut- 
tered up the march of modern govern- 
ment. How could even an ideally indus- 
trious ruler make such a system work? 
Dr. Gooch repeats de Tocqueville’s bril- 
liant but misleading observation that the 
modern préfets were transformed inten- 
dants: this flings the picture out of focus 
and obscures the fact that violent revolu- 
tion was needed to create the basis for 
unified, uniform centralization. 

More important seems the question as 
to whether the monarchy could reform 
that structure of social and taxational 
privilege that stood in the way of a 
solvent and contented France, safe from 
the propaganda of the intellectuals and the 
thwarted ambition of the middle classes. 
Louis XIV’s creation of a “* harmless ” 
subsidized court nobility turned a direct 
political threat into an indirect social 
threat. In return for sacrifice of political 
power the monarchy underwrote the 
social privileges of the aristocracy and 
became itself socially identified with the 
court aristocracy which gave the crown 
its ceremonial magnificence. Thus the 
monarchy and the feudal order, his- 
torically antagonistic forces, fell together. 
With the monarchy gone there was no 
non-partisan symbol of national unity. 

In the end Dr. Gooch’s book does not 
answer grand hypothetical questions about 
the inevitability of revolution (such ques- 
tions are, in any case, only legitimate in 
order to isolate the factors of an his- 
torical equation). It rather proves the 
simple maxim that, in modern times, 
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The Chatham 
Administration 
1766 - 1768 


This book narrates the political history 
of England from 1766 to 1768; it starts 
when George III summoned Pitt to be 
his minister. 36s. 


ANDREW GRAHAM 


Interval in Indo-China 


“Acute, imaginative and fresh in out- 
look.” The Star. ‘‘ Refreshing and ex- 
tremely readable...a handsomely 
printed book.’’ Eastern Daily Press. 

16 plates. 12s. 6d. 


COMMANDER CRABB 
by Marshall Pugh 


*““An absorbing story. It is also the 
account of a brave, resourceful, and 
individual personality, whose gifts were 
more suited to war than to peace.’’ The 
Times. 8 pages of plates. 12s. 6d. 


C. P. SNOW 


Homecomings 


In this sixth novel of the ‘* Lewis Eliot ”’ 
sequence we follow Eliot from the bitter 
end of his first marriage, through the war 
to a second marriage, and the beginning 
of a new and hopeful life. 15s. 
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men who lead immoral private lives 
cannot be safely entrusted with great 
public office; in the author’s words, 
they lack that sense of responsibility 
which is the acid test of men in the highest 
posts. RAYMOND CARR. 


SMALL MASTERPIECE 


MorninG. By Julian 
Murray. 12s. 6d. 


HIS is an evocation of childhood in 

which time and place are of no special 
importance; the reader’s attention is 
focussed upon one small boy. The country 
house where he lives and the human 
beings who form his immediate entourage 
are not described objectively; like the 
tree in a famous limerick, one feels that 
they would cease to exist if Vere (the 
small boy) did not happen to be around. 
This suggests that the book may be more 
strictly autobiographical than the blurb 
admits. It is said to draw “* to some extent 
for its overtones on the experience of the 
author’; but one suspects that if Vere 
and the author were brought face to face 
they would find that they had much in 
common and that their reminiscences 
were strikingly similar. 

If this is true, then it is not quite 
accurate to describe the book as “‘ a work 
of imagination.” It is, however, beyond 
question a work of art, in which a shrewd 
choice of incident is combined with a 
clear and at times exquisite use of 
language. Mr. Fane never strains for 
an effect; his story is told with ease and 
assurance, and he avoids the special 
brand of resentful self-pity which makes 
many ‘“‘ personal documents” either 
tedious or embarrassing to read. Vere is 
certainly a hypersensitive child, whose 
emotions are imperfectly understood by 
those nearest to him; but he records this 
fact more in sorrow than in anger, and 
even his sorrow is sweetened by affection 
and by an awareness that everyone, 
including himself, is subject to human 
frailty. Besides, as has already been 
said, the people who figure in Vere’s 
little world are more in the nature of 
stage properties than of living, three- 
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dimensional characters; it is thus all 
the easier for him to represent himself as 
the victim, not of other people, but of 
circumstance. 

Vere is a younger brother and he 
exhibits some of the psychological traits 
which younger brothers are supposed to 
develop under our system of primogeni- 
ture. He reads about some disinherited 
members of a noble English family who 
emigrate to Canada and build themselves 
a house in the wild. Their example 
“‘fires him with unconquerable enthu- 
siasm.” ‘‘ He too. . 
self a strong house; he too will live by the 
sweat of his brow.’ Unfortunately the 
house which he builds, with much secret 
toil, in a remote part of the garden, is 
not strong; when he is showing it off to 
his governess and a deputation from the 
nursery, it collapses. Here Mr. Fane 
achieves one of his most brilliant effects. 
The scene is extremely funny, yet it is 
full of a deep and limitless pathos. Vere’s 
house becomes, without the slightest 
apparent prompting from the author, a 
symbol for all the vainly cherished hopes 
and aspirations of mankind. 

Recoiling instinctively from violence, 
Vere nevertheless observes the terrible 
beauty which often accompanies blood 
sports. Morally he is repelled, zsthe- 
tically attracted. Two memorable ex- 
amples of this are when he describes 
pigeon-shooting in the twilight and cub- 
hunting on a cold morning. Man is a 
highly sophisticated animal, but he is 
still an animal, and there is a strange 
excitement when his sophistication and 
his savagery are suddenly contrasted. 
Even Vere, the tender-hearted child, is 
perhaps more concerned to provide telling 
literary material for Mr. Fane, the author, 
than to conduct propaganda on behalf 
of the R.S.P.C.A. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Fane 
is now using more durable material than 
Vere used, when he tried to build his 
house in the garden. This book is a small 
masterpiece, and if the author (who is 
also, as it happens, a younger brother) 
can be identified with Vere, he has no 
cause to regret his failure to follow the 
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example of Canadian settlers. He has 
exchanged his dream of life in the wild, 
beset by wolves and Indians, for the reality 
of life as an accomplished writer, with 
nothing to fear but the critics. And even 
they will have no wish to hurt him, if his 
future work is as good as his first 


publication. ALTRINCHAM. 

Novels 

THE FIREWALKERS. Frank Cauldwell. 
Murray. 12s. 6d. 


FREEDOM AND DEATH. Nikos Kazantzakis. 
Bruno Cassirer. 18s. 

THE TOWERS OF TREBIZOND. 
Macaulay. Collins. 13s. 6d. 

THE COTTON Pickers. B. Traven. Hale. 


Rose 


10s. 6d. 

THE APPRENTICES. June Hooper. Hamish 
Hamilton. 15s. 

THE Rep Priest. Wyndham Lewis. 
Methuen. 15s. 

ALL You YounG Lapigs. Alan Hackney. 
Gollancz. 13s. 6d. 


he Firewalkers is a novel for sophisti- 

cated tastes. It assembles, in a not too 
artificial manner, a group of eccentrics, 
English, German and Greek, who have 
gone out from Athens to see a survival of 
one of the pagan customs, the firewalking. 
Frank Cauldwell’s story has the wit, the 
knowledge and the panache necessary for 
this kind of book; it has also feeling, 
which is much less common. The fantastic 
Colonel Grecos, an air ace of the First 
World War and now a practitioner of 
various minor arts, is not bogus, the 
reader laughs with him rather than at him 
and is saddened when he is discomfited. 
He imposes himself upon the book; be- 
side him, the others are stock figures of 
Mediterranean comedy; the ugly young 
German wander-bird, the diffident English 
narrator, the much less diffident older man 
who has spinsterly mannerisms, but very 
unspinsterly tastes, the Embassy wife of 
dubious origins, the smart young Greeks. 
As dress-designer, musician, and “ fantasi- 
ometrist,” or arranger of odd and incon- 
gruous objects, Grecos is indomitable in 
his pursuit of the fame and riches which 
always elude him, the affection which he 


can call out from his fellows by his enjoy- 
ment of living enriches them rather than 
him. The book is always amusing and 
sometimes very funny, but the end is a 
moving tribute to a personality which, 
whether “‘ real”’ or “‘ invented,” has the 
authentic breath of life. 

The Greek flavour of The Firewalkers is 
civilized, perhaps sweetened; the Cretan 
atmosphere of Freedom and Death is not 
disinfected. Violence, pride, superstition, 
lust and incredible personal valour roar 
through the book without the slightest 
inhibiting bridle. The force would burst 
through any translation, and this would 
seem to be a good one (except that one 
does not feel that these desperadoes would 
address each other as “‘chaps’’). The 
story, set during the latter part of the 19th 
century, is of one of the perpetual rebel- 
lions of the Cretans against the Turkish 
rule. In between massacres, Turk and 
Christian do not seem to get on too badly; 
Captain Michales, the hero of the book, 
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FINE 
BOUCHE 


Pierre Andrieu 


This is the first book to be devoted to 
the story of the French Restaurant from 
the early inns and taverns to the palatial 
resorts and out-of-the-way cafés of the 
gastronome to-day. It is a book full of 
anecdotes and histoires, of fascinating 
sidelights and bizarre characters; and 
flavoured with mouth-watering menus 
and recipes of the great restaurants. 
Handsomely decorated throughout by 
the artist Biro, printed on a soft grey 
laid paper, bound in a silken fabric 
protected by transparent acetate, and 
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swears himself blood-brother to the Turk 
Nuri-Bey. But in the deceptive periods of 
calm the unshakeable desire for freedom 
smoulders, to break out repeatedly, how- 
ever hopeless the odds. These Cretan 
farmers, with the unremembered greatness 
of their heroic past overlaid by Byzantine, 
Frank, and Turk, are presented in this 
book with a shocking vividness, their joy 
in battle throbs through the superb 
descriptions of hand-to-hand fights. The 
description of life in the villages and 
towns, the Bey’s household, his wild 
Circassian concubine, who provokes the 
final catastrophe, or rather, is the torch to 
the ever-inflammable woodpile, the citified 
schoolmaster with his Western education 
whose arguments are not proof against the 
call of the blood, the intriguing ecclesias- 
tics dangling the threat of Russia over the 
Turks, all the scenes and figures of this 
long and complex novel are alive. They 
are so far from us in their primitive 
simplicity and ferocity, yet as we read they 
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to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes (not Nationalised) help 
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careers to children in need. More than 7,000 are 
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to the Homes. A Form for this purpose, or for 
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come very close indeed. All their passions 
are sublimated in their passion for freedom, 
all their actions are purified by it. A writer 
who can convey this force through the 
medium of a continuously moving and 
dramatic story is a novelist of very re- 
markable stature. 

The Towers of Trebizond goes a little 
further east into Anatolia and, since it is 
by Miss Rose Macaulay, its temper is 
urbane, and its atmosphere is English, 
however wild the scene described. “‘ ‘ Take 
my camel, dear,’ said my Aunt Dot, as she 
climbed down from this animal on her 
return from High Mass.” Who could 
resist a book with such an opening? No 
more delightful cavalcade of eccentric 
English can ever have set foot on Arabian 
shores than Aunt Dot, with her camel, and 
the Rev. the Honble. Hugh Chantry- 
Pigge, with his collection of private relics 
of lesser-known saints. Both have a deep- 
rooted attachment to the English religious 
settlement, however liberally interpreted. 
They have set out to investigate the pro- 
spects of Anglican missions in the Near 
East; Aunt Dot is especially interested in 
the emancipation of Moslem women, who 
must, she feels, now be ripe for gathering 
into the Anglican fold. She has a Turkish 
woman friend, Dr. Halide, of whom great 
things are hoped; there are two young men 
wandering about in search of material for 
a book, and there is the narrator, Dot’s 
niece, Laurie, travelling with her aunt and 
trying to get her mind straight about a 
personal problem. Nothing much happens 
in the first part of the book, except the 
author’s delightfully astringent handling 
of places and people. But when Aunt Dot 
and Father Chantry-Pigge slip behind the 
Iron Curtain, Laurie is left, both in the 
literal and the spiritual sense, to find her 
way home. In the end is a sudden tragedy, 
and two or three pages which convey the 
humanist’s pain of loss in the most moving 
terms. 

Miss Macaulay’s writing, so mature and 
urbane, is not the best introduction to 
Miss June Hooper’s The Apprentices. But 
to pass this by as another novel of growing 
pains would be unfair; it is, in its own way, 
very good indeed. Here is a group of con- 
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temporary young people, encountered first 
at school and then at Cambridge, absorbed 
in the sort of probing investigation of life 
in which every generation indulges. The 
story is told almost entirely in dialogue, 
with the minimum of descriptive narrative; 
the characters, a bit shadowy as individ- 
uals, have distinct personality as a group. 
There is tension, there is movement, there 
is a story, yet it is the atmosphere of the 


book that remains most firmly in the mind, 


the atmosphere of youth, seeking, hoping, 
and despairing as darkly as only youth can 
despair. An earnest search for secular 
moral values activates these young people, 
and if the moral values are confounded 
with personal ones, that too belongs to 
youth. 

There is nothing tentative about Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis, master of half a dozen 
arts, including invective. Nothing that he 
writes could be commonplace, but The 
Red Priest is, it must be admitted, very odd. 
It is the love story of Augustine Card, 
aristocratic, violent and domineering, i.e., 
a bit like Mr. Lewis, and Mary Chilling- 
ham, a girl of good family who is so tough 
that I found myself wishing that she had 
got herself married to the insufferable 
young man in Look Back in Anger. 
Augustine Card, a clergyman with a 
reputation as a boxer, is in charge of a 
fashionable London church, where he 
gains notoriety through his attempt to 
weld Anglo-Catholicism and Communism. 
But his worst enemy is not his bishop but 
himself, his temper undoes him. The book 
is slung together anyhow, the interest is 
arrested and switched half a dozen times, 
and elephantine force alternates with 
leonine ferocity. 

Mr. B. Traven is a phenomenon, an 
author whose personality and history is 
unknown, but whose sales are astrono- 
mical, particularly in what may be called 
underprivileged countries. Reading The 
Cotton Pickers it is not difficult to see why. 
The writer deals with life on the lowest 
physical level, he has no graces of style, 
his effect is made by a flatness of detailed 
realism which makes one aware that Zola 
was in fact a great romantic. This book is 
the story of half a dozen men who set out 
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to pick cotton on a Mexican farm. Span- 
iard, Indian, Negro, Chinese, German, 
theirs is a fellowship but hardly a com- 
radeship, they will thieve, outwit and 
murder each other. The singular and 
shocking thing about this book is that it 
elevates the absence of moral judgment to a 
moral principle. ‘‘ Poverty,” said Bernard 
Shaw once, “is the all-embracing evil,” 
and that would seem to be Mr. Traven’s 
text. 

The man who writes a successful funny 
novel often carries it round his neck for 
ever. Alan Hackney wrote Private’s 


Motoring 


Progress and All You Young Ladies will 
hardly free him from it. It is funny 
enough, with Sid Cox translated into a 
tycoon who sets out to get an oil con- 
cession in a Middle Eastern state; with a 
devoted wife and mother who writes such 
lurid thrillers that she has to get her to a 
nunnery to escape the police; with an 
Arab sheikh who has an American wife; 
with a cockney chauffeur named Tolstoy, 
who is for me the hit of the book. You can 
open it anywhere and laugh madly, but 
somehow it resists consecutive reading. 
RuBY MILLAR. 


MOTOR SHOW PROSPECTS 


By THE EARL OF CARDIGAN 


O the casual visitor, one Motor Show 

will not seem to vary greatly from that 
of the year before. Indeed, wholesale 
changes of design are no longer to be 
expected—and no one need imagine that 
the 1957 models which will shortly be on 
view at Earl’s Court are going to differ 
radically and profoundly from those of 
1956. None the less, it is estimated that 
something like half a million people will 
attend this year’s Show, and it is not for 
nothing that they do so. 

What will they see? Chiefly, I think, 
they will notice certain well-defined trends, 
as manufacturers move gradually away 
from certain styles and designs, and veer 
round in the direction of others. I myself 
have recently noticed, in the road tests 
which I do for The National and English 
Review, a movement away from some of 
the more objectionable features of the 
early post-war cars. Newer models tend 
to eschew purely bogus streamlining; 
independent front springs are now less 
abominably sloppy than they used to be, 
and steering systems are no longer geared 
down to such a tiresome degree. 

At Earl’s Court, we are likely to see a 
further movement towards automatic 
transmissions—which indeed is but logical; 
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for once one begins to incorporate devices 
to correct the driver’s errors (which is 
what a synchromesh gear does), why 
should one not go the whole hog, and let a 
mechanism change the gears? It can be 
argued that any half-way arrangement, 
with the driver doing some of the work, 
must be irrational. 

Probably all Motor Show visitors pause 
a moment (or more than a moment) at the 
Rolls Royce stand—and it is noteworthy 
that Rolls Royce cars have gone over to a 
special form of automatic transmission. 
The driver has some control over what 
happens, in that he can set the mechanism 
to make either more or less use of the 
indirect gears; but when he has thus made 
his wishes known, the car does all the rest. 

One might have thought that there 
would be some “ sales resistance ” to such 
a system in the case of very fast cars which 
are mainly owner-driven; but the Bentley 
Company has proved that this is not the 
case. Even the fastest and most sporting 
Bentley is now sold, and eagerly bought, 
with the same form of automatic trans- 
mission as that which is fitted to the Rolls 
Royce. 

If further proof be needed, we have only 
to turn to the Jaguar with its wonderful 
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record of racing and sporting successes. 
Here is a real enthusiast’s car—and we 
find that the new Mark VII M model has 
two-pedal control, needing only a gentle 
pressure on the accelerator to cause it to 
move forward, change progressively up 
through the gears, and so attain its high 
cruising speed with the very minimum 
both of trouble and expended time. 

Turning for a moment to the question 
of value for money, it should also be 
mentioned that the smaller Jaguar, the 
2:4 litre model, with Laycock-de Norman- 
ville overdrive, manages to sell at a basic 
price—i.e., before the addition of P.T.— 
of less than £1,000. It is not often, nowa- 
days, that one is struck by the reasonable- 
ness of any quoted price; but one can 
hardly fail to be so in this case, since a car 
of comparable attractions would have 
cost the better part of £1,000 even before 
the war. 

Automatic transmission is a feature 
which will likewise be seen on the Humber 
stand, being incorporated in the latest 
Super Snipe. This is a large and luxuri- 
ously appointed car, which again seems 
reasonably priced at only a little over the 
£1,000—and the new form of transmission 
should make it still more effortless to drive. 
It is interesting to note, however, that the 
Super Snipe may also be bought with a 
clutch and gearbox of the conventional 
sort, in which case there is a saving of 
£125. 

There is also a smaller Humber, the 
Hawk, which offers unusual value—and 
then of course there is that perennial best- 
seller of the Rootes Group, the Hillman 
Minx. The latest Minx is decidedly 
attractive in appearance, and the Hillman 
chassis is also used for the ‘‘ Husky ” and 
Estate Car models. This type of capacious 
small vehicle is becoming increasingly 
popular—and rightly so. It solves per- 
fectly the problem of the motorist of 
modest means, who needs transport for a 
numerous family, with all-the parapher- 
nalia which children in particular insist 
on carrying with them. (Anyone who has 
tried to get a child’s tricycle into an 
ordinary car will appreciate this point.) 

The Armstrong Siddeley exhibit this 
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year is going to be an interesting one—and 
no one need be surprised that automatic 
transmission plays a part in it, this firm 
having been one of the very first to 
specialize in gearboxes calling for no 
exercise of skill. The purchaser is offered 
a wide range of choice; for if he does not 
care for the nature or the cost of fully 
automatic operation, he can have the 
familiar synchromesh gearbox—this on 
the larger of: two ‘‘ Sapphire ” models. 

There is also a smaller Sapphire, and 
here again two sorts of transmission are 
offered. In addition, this smaller car may 
be had with either a six- or a four-cylinder 
engine—the specification of the four- 
cylinder unit looking rather the more 
attractive. This element of choice is likely 
to draw a large number of visitors to the 
Armstrong Siddeley stand. 

The Rover Company is continuing its 
three familiar models, the ‘‘ 60,” “‘ 75” 
and “90,” with a slight price increase 
which, however, will be offset by some 
recent improvements. These cars have the 
very effective Laycock-de Normanville 
overdrive, to which is now added a device 
whereby an extra pressure on the accele- 
rator pedal will give a change down from 
the overdrive to the direct ratios. It is a 
quick and good means of getting extra 
acceleration when it is suddenly wanted. 

The Ford Motor Company likewise is 
concentrating on models which have 
already proved their worth, notably the 
Zephyr, Zodiac and Consul. Prices 
throughout the range are very moderate, 
only the Zephyr Convertible overtopping 
the £1,000 mark. 

On the Austin stand, there will be some 
new stylings to be seen, notably the 
** Cambridge ’’ model of the ‘* A.40” and 
** A.50”’ Austin. In the case of the larger 
of these, an overdrive gear is an optional 
feature. A very high overdrive (2:87 to 1) 
is however standardized on the recently 
introduced ‘‘ A.105.”” So high a gear gives 
this car the interesting quality that it will 
run rather faster—indeed nearly up to 100 
m.p.h.—in its direct top gear with the more 
orthodox ratio of 4:1 to 1. The overdrive, 
on the other hand, gives great economy, 
besides reducing (where it is intelligently 
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used) the rate of engine wear. 

The makers of accessories always have 
exhibits at Earl’s Court which are well 
worth studying; but now—appropriately, 
in a year when the move toward automatic 
transmission is so well marked—Messrs. S. 
Smith & Sons are breaking quite new 
ground. Having acquired an American 
patent, this enterprising firm has developed 
a new transmission, based upon electro- 
magnetic principles, which is known as 
the ‘* Autoselectric.” Its technical features 
are likely to be rather beyond the grasp of 
the layman; but such is the reputation of 
S. Smith & Sons in other fields (as makers 
of instruments, car heaters, batteries, 
hydraulic jacks, anti-freeze liquids, etc.) 
that more will certainly be heard of their 
Autoselectric transmission. They come 
into this market at the right moment, and 
their understanding of motoring pro- 
blems is second to none. 

Returning to rather more familiar 
ground, the Motor Show visitor, when 
sated of the array of new cars, will do well 
to turn to the stands of the great petrol 
firms such as B.P. and Esso, and tyre 
manufacturers such as Dunlop and Good- 
year (who also make wheels). Here one 
may discuss with experts the everyday 
problems of motoring—why some cars 
are hard on their tyres, and others sensitive 
to various fuels. Such encounters with 
the people who really know can _ be 
illuminating. 

CARDIGAN. 


MARKET REVIEW 
By LOMBARDO 


INCE my last review of markets in 

these columns the Suez Canal crisis has 
deepened, the T.U.C. has rejected an 
appeal from the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer for restraint in wage demands, and 
the publication of the August figures of 
gold and dollar reserves has shown that 
we are losing ground on the economic 
front. To these powerful disincentives to 
investment can be added strikes and 
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236 MANUMATIC £1469.17.0 
No clutch pedal. 90 m.p.h. 
346 AUTOMATIC £2107.7.0 


Power steering. Ride control. Electric windows. 
(Optional extras). 


346 LIMOUSINE £2866.7.0 


Preselectric or Synchromesh gears. 
Fully automatic. (Optional extra). 


Any specification—Delivery 4 weeks 
A few models—immediate 


PASS:*JOYCE 
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England’s largest 
Armstrong Siddeley Distributors 
184-188 GREAT PORTLAND STREET 
LONDON, W.1 
Telephone : MUSeum 100! 


Also at 27 Peter Street. Manchester, and Bourne Court, 
Bournemouth 
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the NEW Aple-cut 
DUNLOP FORT 


THE DUNLOP FORT has long been 
established as the best value in tyre 
safety, tyre reliability, tyre life. The 
new Dunlop Fort is designed and 
built to the same high standard of 
quality but has the added advant- 
age of the “ Triple-cut” tread, a 
feature which makes for even 
greater safety, increased road 
holding, more silence on the road, 
longer and more even wear. For 
modern motoring conditions there 
is no better tyre and it is well 
worth the little extra it costs. 


TUBELESS OR WITH TUBE— 
WHITE OR BLACK SIDEWALL 


In a class 
by tself! 
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MARKET 


rumours of further industrial strife at 
home and restrictions on the pace of ex- 
pansion in Canada. In spite of all this, the 
level of share prices has been maintained 
at a remarkably high level. As business has 
been at a low level, the comparative 
steadiness of share prices has been due 
more to the reluctance of holders to sell 
than to any sustained buying. 

The background to the economic posi- 
tion is complex and the ordinary investor 
is naturally puzzled. The past few weeks 
have given him enough to worry about in 
the daily headlines, and on the whole he 
has tended to sit back and do nothing in 
the market except, perhaps, for an oc- 
casional “‘ switch’ for special reasons. 
Some have “played the market” in 
Middle East oil shares, which have fluctu- 
ated violently with every item of news 
about the Suez Canal, but most have been 
hanging on and hoping that they will prove 
to be justified in leaving good shares un- 
disturbed. 

As we go to press the crisis is deepening. 
The proposed Users’ Association is not 
formed, but the preliminary meeting is 
about to take place. Colonel Nasser has 
denounced the idea, in a formal com- 
munication to the Security Council, as one 
which could lead to conflict. The cost of 
sending ships round the Cape is being 
worked out by shipping companies and the 
consequent dislocation of Western Euro- 
pean trade is the subject of intensive study 
by the experts. The effects of increased 
costs of goods from Europe on the 
economy of Asian countries are beyond 
the ability of Indian and other Eastern 
experts to compute, and the American offer 
to finance dollar oil to make good any loss 
to Europe of Middle East oil has caused the 
Arab beneficiaries of oil royalties to 
wonder how they will fare if North 
American oil displaced a substantial per- 
centage of that from their deserts in the 
industrial plants of Europe. Manufac- 
turers in Western Europe are anxious 
about the supply and cost of their raw 
materials, and commodity prices have 
risen. 

Anticipating some of the possible effects 
of these events speculators in the stock 
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market bought commodity and shipping 
shares, and prices had a sharp rise, accen- 
tuated by the fact that holders were not 
anxious to sell and there was little stock 
available. The speculative character of 
this movement was accentuated by im- 
mediate marking down of prices whenever 
a bout of profit-taking occurred. The 
possibility of further Government com- 
mandeering of tonnage left those who 
speculated in the probable benefits to 
shipping companies in a vulnerable posi- 
tion. Most investors who hold shipping 
shares because of the prosperity of the 
companies during the past year or more, 
ignored the fluctuations in the market and 
retained their shares. 

At the end of August the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer uttered a warning from 
Whitehall that any increases in wages 
unaccompanied by corresponding in- 
creases in production “is bound to 
cripple our prospects,” and asked the 
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trade unions to consider this very care- 
fully when they met at Brighton early in 
September. He announced that the 
August gold and dollar figures would 
show a substantial fall, and appealed for 
stability of prices and wages. The appeal 
was spurned with fierce words at the 
Brighton meeting, and further wage de- 
mands were promised by the leaders. The 
threat casts a black cloud over the national 
economy and further endangers the posi- 
tion of sterling. The Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Unions have already decided 
to seek a substantial rise in wages which 
might add £150 million to the industrial 
wage bill. 

The August gold and dollar reserves 
showed, as the Chancellor forecast, a 
heavy loss, but to some extent the figure of 
$129 million loss on the July total was 
expected because the third quarter is usu- 
ally unfavourable. Nevertheless, it was a 
sharp reversal of the encouraging increase 
in the reserves over the first seven months 
of the year. Neither this fact, or the 
attitude of organized labour, brought the 
real setback to industrial shares that might 
have been expected. No doubt investors 
are arguing that if increased wages are 
granted another bout of inflation will 
cause an increase in prices—and in such a 
renaissance of the evil the Government has 
been fighting, equity. shares should be 
held. The effect on the gold and dollar 
reserves of the Suez crisis is so uncertain 
that the ordinary investor has not given 
much thought to the possible effect on 
sterling. 

The institutional investor has for some 
time been thinking of a possible hedge 
against devaluation of sterling, and Can- 
ada, which has in any case seemed an 
attractive home for long-term investment, 
has provided a market which is outside the 
danger of devaluation and constant labour 
. Strife. Though the Canadian authorities 
recently put the brake on the rapid in- 
crease in investment because of the strain 
of the economy, this has been an active 
market. The dollar premium for Canadian 
shares (which are quoted here in “‘ London 
dollars ’’ at five to the £ sterling, with the 
premium reckoned in the market price) 
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has risen, and the yields on last year’s 
dividends are low. Many people are 
willing to accept a low yield on a stock 
which has “‘ growth ”’ in it and is beyond 
the stress and discord that overhang U.K. 
industrial enterprise. 

By the time these notes appear in print 
the Canal crisis should have moved into a 
new phase and stock markets may reflect 
some major alteration in the position. 
Perhaps an attempt at “‘ free passage ” may 
have failed, and the London Conference 
nations may be sending shipping round 
the Cape. Whatever happens, short of 
armed conflict, could hardly damage our 
economy more than the prosecution of 
the policy indicated by the T.U.C. at 
Brighton. Meanwhile the markets are in 
standing water and await some news to 
stir them again. 

LOMBARDO. 


RECORD REVIEW 


By ALEC ROBERTSON 


Orchestral 


T seems clear that the gramophone 

companies now realize that the public 
has come to regard a symphony, if not of 
undue length, on a 12-in. disc without 
any ‘‘fill-up’’ as an extravagance, and 
so we have this month Brahms’s Third 
Symphony and the Franck Symphony 
both on 10-in. discs, and both in admirable 
performances and recordings. Cantelli 
and the Philharmonia Orchestra play the 
Brahms—predominantly a typical treat- 
ment of the work—Ormandy and the 
Philadelphia the Franck (H.M.V. 
BLP1083 and Philips ABR4048). Colum- 
bia 33 CX1362, a 12-in. disc, has on it, 
however, only Brahms’s Fourth Sym- 
phony played by Karajan and the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra, whereas Boult’s 
Brahms series has so far included the 
Tragic and Academic Overtures as “‘ fill- 
ups,”’ so that we may expect Nos. 3 and 4 
either to appear on 10-in. discs or to be 
accompanied by other works. Admirers 
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of Karajan may, however, ignore the 
economic factor in favour of this fine per- 
formance and extremely good recording. 
A first issue ever of Mahler’s huge Sixth 
Symphony (A minor), recorded at the 
Holland Festival of June 25, 1955, will 
be exciting news for the increasing 
number of devotees of this remarkable 
composer. It is, and has often. been 
called, a tragic work: and is to some 
extent an autobiographical one. “‘ I’ve 
tried to picture you in a theme,’ Mahler 
said to his wife of the beautiful F major 
melody in the first movement, while the 
second movement (Andante) is, though 
opulently orchestrated, akin to the exqui- 
site Adagietto of No. 5, and expresses a 
rare mood of peace and contentment 
that is utterly shattered in the last move- 
ment. Eduard Filipse and the Rotter- 
dam Philharmonic Orchestra give an 
eloquent and lucid performance of the 
work, and the recording does not suffer 
in any important way from the conditions 


under which it was made (Philips 
ABL3103-4). Two delightful pieces, 
Dvorak’s Symphonic Variations (pre- 


viously poorly recorded by Philips) and 
Tchaikovsky’s Variations on a Theme 
(from the G major Suite) are very well 
played by Sargent and the Philharmonia 
Orchestra on H.M.V. ALP1372, and 
very well recorded. The complete re- 
cording, chorus parts and all, of Ravel’s 
ballet Daphnis and Chloe, played by 
Munch and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and two choirs, made a great 
stir when it came out in America and 
proves to have been well worth waiting for. 
It really is a wonderful and most vivid 
performance and the sound is superla- 
tively good (H.M.V. ALP1374). 

Whatever one may feel about Vaughan 
Williams’s use of ‘‘all the phones and 
spiels ’’ known to him in the last move- 
ment of his latest Symphony (No. 8 in 
D minor) and of the vibraphone (a sound 
of limited appeal) in the first movement 
(Variations Without a Theme) there is 
no denying the great beauty of the 
Cavatina for strings alone, and of inci- 
dental felicities elsewhere. The work, 
played to perfection by Barbirolli (to 
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Particularly important 
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Wagner 


GOTTERDAMMERUNG 
Kirsten Flagstad 
with other soloists and 
The Oslo Philharmonic Orchestra 
The Norwegian State Radio Orchestra 
and The Opera Chorus 
conducted by Oivin Fjeldstad 
LXT 5205-10 


Bliss 
A COLOUR SYMPHONY; 
INTRODUCTION AND ALLEGRO 
The London Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Arthur Bliss 
LXT 5170 


Stravinsky 


CONCERTO FOR PIANO AND WIND 
INSTRUMENTS ; 


CAPRICCIO FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA 
Nikita Magaloff 


with L’Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romande 


conducted by Ernest Ansermet 
LXT 5154 


Beethoven 
SYMPHONY NO. I IN C MAJOR, OPUS 21; 
SYMPHONY NO. 8 IN F MAJOR OPUS 93 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 
conducted by Ernest Ansermet 
LX 5232 


Mozart 


DIVERTIMENTO NO. I§ IN B FLAT MAJOR, 
K. 287 


Members of the Vienna Octet 
LXYF 5112 
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THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD., 
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whom it is dedicated) and the Hallé 
Orchestra who, of course, gave it its first 
performance, is, one must hope, a 
pleasant step upwards to the crowning 
heights of a No. 9 (Pye-Nixa NCT17000). 


Also recommended 

Mozart’s C minor Piano Concerto 
(K491), played by Gina Bachauer and 
the London Orchestra conducted by 
Alec Shearman on a 10-in. disc (H.M.V. 
DLP1124). Saint-Saens’ A minor ’Cello 
Concerto, Tchaikovsky’s Variations on 
a rococo Theme, and Faure’s Elégie 
played by Paul Tortelier with the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra conducted by Herbert 
Menges (H.M.V. ALP1336). 


Chamber Music 

In an endeavour, perhaps, to capture 
the interior mood of the first movement 
of Franck’s Violin and Piano A major 
Sonata, Menuhin and Kentner sound too 
subdued (or perhaps something in the 
recording robs the music of vitality), but 
in general—and especially in the last two 
movements—this is a good performance 
and recording (H.M.V. BPL1082). 

Brahms’s all too rarely heard Piano 
Quartet in A major, a work of his youth, 
needs the fine performance it receives 
from Clifford Curzon and members of 
the Budapest string quartet to yield up its 
many beauties, among which the Poco 
Adagio is outstanding, and it is good to 
have it added to the L.P. repertoire 
(Philips ABL3122). Very welcome, also, 
are the I Musici’s performances of 
Corelli’s enchanting Christmas Concerto 
(No. 8, G minor) and the B flat major 
Concerto (No. 5); lovely sound and 
playing and excellent recording (Philips 
SBR6207). 


Instrumental 

_I found Stefan Askenase’s playing of 
Chopin’s Twenty-Four Preludes rather 
disappointing but have nothing but praise 
for his performance of the Nocturnes 1-10, 
which is most poetical.and also very well 
recorded (D.G.G. DGM18262). I enjoyed, 
also (Decca LXT5219), the musicianly 
playing of four Mozart piano sonatas by 
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Paolo Spagnolo (K. Anh. 


135, K282, 
K309, K332) and another of Helmat 
Walcha’s admirable Bach recordings (the 
organs of Cappel and St. Jacobi, Liibeck) 
of the Eighteen Choral Preludes and 


the Six Schiibler Preludes. One does not 
always agree with his registrations or 
tempi, but he is penetrated with the true 
feeling for Bach and some of the stops 
on the two organs are most beautiful. 
Side 6 contains the Schiibler preludes 
(D.G.G. Archive APM14039-41). 


Choral and Song 

Most people, I think, will consider 
Victoria de los Angeles singing of Berlioz’s 
Nuits d’Eté, with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Charles Munch, 
the best we have had yet. This is, indeed, 
lovely singing, but it rarely moves me as, 
for example, Maggie Teyte did in two of 
the songs she recorded some years ago. 
With the song-cycle is coupled Debussy’s 
La Damoiselle Elue in which the above 
artists are joined by Carol Smith and the 
Radcliffe Choral Society. This per- 
formance is less good than the Decca 
(LXT2743) and misses some of the 
pathos and sensuous feeling of Rossetti’s 
poem (H.M.V. ALP1368). 

The Rochester Oratorio Society Chorus 
and Orchestra, conducted by Theodore 
Hollenbach have a good try at Berlioz’s 
Requiem, seconded by at least adequate 
recording. Some of the quieter move- 
ments come off well and there is plenty 
of energy in Tuba mirum and Rex tre- 
mende majestatis. There is a wealth of 
imagination in this extraordinary work 
(Philips NBLS5034—-5). H.M.V. have 
issued five ‘‘ Volumes ”’ (that is, double- 
sided LP’S) of Fifty Years of Great 
Operatic Singing, a collection made by 
the American critic Irving Kolodin. It 
runs from Tamagno to Milanov. There 
are some exasperating omissions and some 
puzzling choices of items: but as a whole 
this series holds a lot to enthrall lovers 
of great singing and the transfers have 
been well made. I must leave the reader 
to investigate this rich collection for 
himself (H.M.V. CSLP500-504). 

ALEC ROBERTSON. 
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A prize of one guinea will 
be awarded for the first 
solution 
on October 12th. 


cut out and send, with 


correct opened 


Please 


your name and address, 

to National and English 

Review (Crossword), 2 

Breams Buildings, London, 
E.C.4. 


Last month’s winner is: 
Mrs. M. A. Sparrow, 6 
Marlboro’ 
Street, 


House, Osna- 


burgh London, 


N.W.1. 


CLUES 


ACROSS 


. This part of the house is barely used (8). 
. The accent is very French amidships (6). 
. Adventure nowadays lies in flight (8). 


“se 


. . . , bird and flower confess the hour’’(6). 
Sir Walter Scott (Quentin Durward). 


. Instrument to take the wine round in (8). 
. Young animals naturally make a mess (6). 
. Not a retail modification (10). 

. Convex water-supply,—and what a beauty! 


(10). 


. A pointed reminder of winter’s cold (6). 
. Recommend a lawyer (8). 

. A scholar in love is a beast! (6). 

. Negation of a Greek tragedy (8). 

. A character of some importance? (6). 

. Bags of meat (8). 


Down 


. A number in the Strand turn white (6). 

. It’s signalling of course (6). 

Recompensed with the return of figured 

material (6). 

. They are apparently not even members of 

recognized society (10). 

. Tram line comes to an ending (8). 

. Concerned with current affairs (8). 

. A task for the wool-gatherer (8). 

. The lovely signora makes the heart beat 
rapidly! (10). 

. Heat, nice and prickly (8). 
<5 . should be made of sterner stuff” (8). 
Shakespeare (Julius Caesar). 

. Dregs for dancers (8). 

. Right-minded people (6). 

Groans about an eastern garment (6). 

. Drains one vessel into another (6). 


SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD PUZZLE NUMBER 1. 


ACROSS—1. Hansom. 5.Elapse. 9. Aim. 11. Astolat. 12. Ebb-tide. 13.Tang. 14. Ideal. 15. Ogee. 
18. Brother. 20. Descent. 22. Sweater. 25. Trestle. 28. Ears. 29. Amuse. 30. Apse. 33. Vervain. 
34. Ashmole. 35. Cut. 36. Amerce. 37. Eating. 

DOWN-—. Antonio. 3. Salt. 4. Matador. 5. Emerald. 6. Alba. 7. Shingle. 8. Cantab. 10. Desert. 
16. Theta. 17. Isles. 19. Raw. 21. Nil. 22. Sleeve. 23. Eardrum. 24. Romance. 25. Testate. 26. Ty- 
phoon. 27. Eleven. 31. Fair. 32. Whit. 
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Money is our business 


The finance of shipping and of the import and 
export trade which that shipping carries is a very 
substantial part of our business, so it is proper that 
money should be in the forefront of the picture. 
We take pride in our share in this, and 
indeed in every other kind of industrial enterprise, 
but our part is primarily a financial one ; 
for after all, money is our business. 


Barclays Bank Limited 
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EDUCATIONAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


[NVESTORS. Keep a reliable record of your invest- 
ments both as to Capital and Dividends by using the 
M.M.R. THE loose-leaf investment register. 30 hold- 
ings 50/-, 60 holdings 70/-, 90 holdings 90/-. For Com- 
panies and private people alike. No limit to the number 
of holdings. Maxims, Manswood & Co., Accountants, 118 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. Telephone:GROsvenor 3834. 


BESPOKE BOOTS & SHOES 
TOM HILL (Knightsbridge) Ltp. 
Established 1873 
Makers of High Class Boots, Shoes & Leggings for Riding, 
Polo, Hunting, Military, Court and Civilian use. 


26 Brompton Road, London, S.W.1. 
KEN. 8020 


SCHOOLS 


BOARDING SCHOOLS, TUTORS, DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE and SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGES 
Advice given free of charge to parents stating age of pupil, 

approximate fee and district preferred. 
J. & J. PATON, Lrtp. 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 


Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 
Publishers of Paton’s List of Schools. Post free, 8s. 6d. 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, South 
Molton Street, W.1. Full Secretarial training for women. 
Appointments Register open to students throughout their 
career. Early application for 1956/57 vacancies. essential 
(MAY. 5306-8). 


BENDIXEN’S 
Mrs. Nourse (née Bendixen), B.A., Miss Turner, B.Sc., 
A.K.C., Miss M. E. Lang, B.A., Dipl. Educ. Staff of 
qualified tutors to women students. 


Laboratories. Prospectus on application. 
66 BAKER STREET, W.1. Welbeck 5802. 
DAVES. LAING and DICK, 7 Holland Park, W.11.— 

Individual tuition for examinations. Services entrance 
examinations. University Entrance and Scholarship. 1st 
M.B. General Certificate at all levels Tel. No. Park 7437-8. 


FURNISHED ACCOMMODATION 


DEMGHTFUL FURNISHED HOLIDAY BUNGALOWS 
by quiet sandy beach. Every requirement from refrig- 
erator to table napkin. Maid service: Temple, Winterton- 
on-Sea, Norfolk. 


Rate for CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
is 1/6 a line with a minimum of 3 lines. 
A line averages 7 words. 
Telephone your instructions to: 
Holborn 5708 (Extn. 24). 


HOTEL 


GUIDE 


SCOT.—Berystede Hotel. West End standard of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. Hard 
Tennis courts. Golf. Riding. ’Phone: 888/90. 


ARNSTAPLE.—Imperial Hotel. Overlooking the River 
Taw. Touring centre for Exmoor and Devon. Garden. 
*Phone: Rec. 3232. Vis. 210011. 


x BATILE, Sussex.—Beauport Park Hotel. A typical English 

country home in a perfect setting of 1,400 acres. All bed- 
rooms H. & C. and central heating, interior spring mattresses, 
private bathrooms. Licensed. Tel.: Baldslow 222. 


AMBRIDGE.—Blue Boar Hotel. Opposite Trinity Great 
Gate, conveniently situated for the Colleges and points of 
interest. "Phone: 3030. 


ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; Banqueting 
Rooms; Cocktail Bar; Gentlemen’s Hairdressing; 
Garage. ’Phone 2566 (5 lines). 


ORNWALL.—Steepcot Private Hotel, Treknow. Lovely 
views, close Trebarwith Sands. Interior sprung, H. & C. 
Brochure. Tintagel 357. 


UBLIN.—Royal Hibernian. ’Phone 72991 (10 lines). 
Tel.: Hibernia, 


ASTBOURNE.—Hydro Hotel, South Cliff, facing sea. 
lst Class accommodation at moderate inclusive terms. 
*Phone 643. 
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HOTEL 


GUIDE 


XMOUTH.—Imperial Hotel. Facing south-west and 
overlooking the sea from its island site of 44 acres in the 
centre of the Esplanade. ’Phone 2296/8. 


Gotant, near Fowey, Cornish Riviera—-Penquite House 
Hotel. Quiet comfort and excellent food in superbly 
situated country house. Boating. Fishing. 


HARROGATE.— Cairn Hydro Hotel. In 4 acres of 
grounds. Tennis courts. Full suite of Medical Baths. 
Private suites. ’*Phone: 4005/8. 


AWKHURST, Kent.—Tudor Hall Hotel. First-class. 
Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. Ideal centre for Kentish 
Weald and East Sussex. Tel. 2312. Resident Proprietor. 


AYWARDS HEATH, Sussex—Birch Hote!. Good living 
in great comfort. Swimming pool, tennis, squash and 20 
acres lovely grounds. Phone: 670. 


} ERSTMONCEUxX, Boreham.—The White Friars Hotel. 
An 18th-century building, appealing to those who appre- 
ciate quiet comfort, all bedrooms H. & C., electric fires, in- 
terior-sprung mattresses, private bathrooms, excellent cuisine, 
fully licensed, garages, four acres of well-kept gardens. Tel.: 
Herstmonceux 3299. 


OVE, Sussex.—Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 40 bathrooms. 
Restaurant open to  non-residents—American Bar— 
Large Garage. Hove 36266. Man. Dir.: F. KUNG (Swiss). 


Pswich.- Great White Horse Hotel. Made famous by 
Charles Dickens in Pickwick Papers. In the centre of the 
town. ’Phone: 3584. Telegrams: “* Pickwick, Ipswich.” 


YORKSHIRE DALES. Kettlewell, via Skipton.—The 
Race-Horses Hotel: medically recommended; quiet; 
select; renowned cuisine; recognized motoring centre; 
beautiful fell moorland and riverside walks. A.A., R.A.C., 
*Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


KILLARNEY (Ireland). 
International Hotel. Tel.: 16. 


LANDUDNO.—Marine Hotel. Central position on 
Promenade, between Great and Little Orme. Touring 
centre for Snowdon country. ’Phone: 7447. 


LANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. One of the best in N. 
Wales. H. & C. water all rooms, Fishing. AA. and | 
R.A.C. ’Phone: 3207. Telegrams: ‘* Handotel.’ 


ONDON.—Barkston Gardens Hotel. One minute 
Earl’s Court Station. Moderate tariff. ’Phone: Frobisher 
1028. 


ONDON.—Brown’s Hotel. First-class London hotel 
known throughout the world. Private suites. ’Phone 
Hyde Park 6020. Telegrams: ‘* Brownotel, Piccy, London.’’ 


LONDON.— Royal Court Hotel, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
First-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, late 
of Cairo. Sloane 9191. 


ONDON, S.W.1.—St. Ermin’s Hotel. 

In the quiet charm of Westminster. 200 rooms; 100 
bathrooms. Fully licensed and the very best cuisine. 
A. Gilles, Managing Director (late of Savoy Hotel and 
Grosvenor House, London). Tel. ABBey 7888. 


M ARLBOROUGH.—Castle and Ball Hotel. Com- 
fortabie modern accommodation in an old Hostelry. 
Hot and cold water in bedrooms. ’Phone: 2 


ATLOCK.—New Bath Hotel. Indoor and Outdoor 
Swimming Pools of thermal water. Hard Tennis Court. 
*Phone: Matlock 39. 


ORFOLK COAST. An hotel “permeated with the atmo- 

sphere of happiness, courtesy and willing service.” 
Brochure with pleasure. Chalet Hotel, Winterton-on-Sea, 
Norfolk 


XFORD.—Randoiph Hotel. Close to the Martyrs’ 
Memorial, Cornmarket and St. Giles. First-class accom- 
modation. ’Phone: 47481/5 


ENZANCE.— Old Coast-Guards Hotel, Mousehole. Quiet 

restful hotel in unspoilt old-world Cornish fishing cove; 
excellent library; very comfortable chairs and beds; full sea 
view; garden to sea. Terms from 7 to 11 guineas according to 
season. Illustrated Brochure sent. ’Phone and ’Grams: N. R. 
Bryant. Mousehole 222. 


ROSs.— Royal Hotel. The best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
With gardens overlooking the Horseshoe Bend. Special 
Winter Terms for residence. ’Phone: 2769. 


UTHIN —Castle Hotel. Convenient for visitors to 
Ruthin Castle. H. & C. water in bedrooms. ’Phone: 


ALISBURY.—White Hart Hotel. 18th-century hotel near 
the Cathedral and the Market Square. ’Phone: 219711. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Royal Victoria Hotel. 

Central position overlooking the sea. Modern amenities 
include heating, radio, telephones in bedrooms, Television. 
Telephone: Hastings 3300. 


"TONBRIDGE WELLS.—Wellington Hotel. Facing 
South and overlooking Common. Private Suites. 
*Phone: 20286/7. 


WINDERMERE.— Old England Hotel. Finest position 
with lawns running down to Lake. Facing south-west. 
Open throughout year. ’Phone 49. 


The Right Honourable the 
EARL OF WOOLTON, cu., 


appeals for 


CANCER RESEARCH 


The Right Honourable the Earl of Woolton writes: ‘* In 
research lies the only hope of a cure for Cancer—research 
conducted with infinite and laborious patience with the 
use of ever expanding scientific knowledge and the latest 
laboratory equipment. In pursuit of the greatest gift 
science might give to humanity, The Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund is extending its work at Mill Hill to still 
more up-to-date Laboratories at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. I 
trust the public will give it the support it so richly deserves.”’ 


IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


Patron: Her Most Gracious Majesty The Queen 


Dependent upon voluntary gifts, without State aid, the Fund is under the direction of the Royal College of 

Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England and is governed by representatives of 

many medical and scientific institutions. Money is needed quickly to assist the developments now being made 

in conquest of cancer. Please send a gift to the Treasurer, Mr. Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S., at Royal College 
of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 


“INNKEEPING ” 


The text-book of the Licensed 
House Staff Training courses 
now being conducted in forty 
different centres with the object 
of promoting better service to 
the public. 


Published for the National 


Trade Development Associa- 
P Good cigarettes, we believe, have long been expen- 


tion, the joint organization of 
the brewing industry and retail 
licensed trade, and the Hotel 
and Catering Institute, by 


PRACTICAL PRESS 
Salisbury Square 
London, E.C.4. 


Cloth: 15s. (15s. 9d. by post) 
Card: 8s. 6d. (9s. 3d. by post) 


sive enough. That is why we were determined not to 
allow the recent increase in the tax on cigarettes to raise 
the price of Abdulla NUMBER SEVEN VIRGINIA. 
Abdulla NUMBER SEVEN are sti// four shillings 
for twenty. Weare forfeiting much of our normal profit. 
That is our contribution: and for your part we have 
asked you to accept an infinitesimal reduction in the 
length of your cigarettes. A reduction of one millimetre, 
less than half the thickness of a matchstick—so minute, 
in fact, as to be unnoticeable. The quality of the cigar- 
ettes remains unchanged . . . superlative as always. 


NUMBER SEVEN VIRGINIA 
4/- ror 20 


[-aBDULLA ~] {WAKE THE BEST | [VIRGINIA °] 
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